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Preface 


Tirtha Prasad Mukhopadhyay 


We are happy to publish the first number of the Journal of the 
Department of English for the year 2013. This issue of the Journal 
` contains the prestigious Mohini Mohan Bhattacharya Endowment 
Lecture 2013, which was delivered by Prof. Paul Schlicke, Honorary 
Senior Lecturer at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. It is also a 
matter of no less honour for the Department to have an article on 
the narrative paradigm of epic poetry by the renowned New 
Formalist poet and thinker Frederick Turner. The rest of the essays 
included should give an adequate indication of current research in 
humanities both in India and abroad. We owe our sincere gratitude 


towards the contributors of this issue. 
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Dickens in the Circus! 
(Mohini Mohan Bhattacharyya Endowment Lecture, University of Calcutta, 2012) 


Paul Schlicke 


The circus as Dickens knew it originated in 1768 when Philip Astley, a retired army officer, began 
putting on exhibitions of trick riding on horseback, to which he gradually added a variety of other attractions, 
including tumbling, juggling, clowns, and animal acts.? By his second season he had located his show in 
permanent quarters in Westminster Bridge Road, across the Thames from the Houses of Parliament, where 
the circus he had founded was to thrive for over a century, until it closed forever in 1893. The defining 
characteristic of Astley’s and its imitators then and now was the mixed nature of the entertainment: whether 
the show was large or small, travelling or stationary, a circus always included performing animals, athletic 
artistes, and merry men. 


But the circus in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries customarily had two further features 
which distinguish it from later circuses: it was housed in a large building which had a stage as well as an 
arena, and the chief attraction was the enactment of a melodrama on horseback, or hippodrama.? Soon after 
his show settled in Lambeth, Philip Astley had the amphitheatre covered, and in the 1780s a stage was 
built, with moveable ramps which allowed horses to move freely between ring and stage. Disastrous fires 
in 1794, 1803, 1830, and 1841 necessitated rebuilding on each occasion, but the type of structure remained 
constant: seating, as in a theatre, was arranged in gallery, dress circle, boxes, and pit; a ring, thirteen metres 
in diameter, dominated the centre of the pit; and a stage, said to be 130 feet wide and described as the 
largest in London, had a proscenium arch which extended the full width of the auditorium.* Contemporary 
illustrations reveal a highly decorated interior, with curtains, chandelier, gilding, and ornaments on ceiling 
and walls. Circuses elsewhere in England, in France, and in America were housed in similarly designed 
buildings, and even travelling shows, up to the middle of the nineteenth century, took place not in the huge 
tents of later years but in portable wooden structures, like the ‘wooden pavilion’ of Sleary’s circus in Hard 
Tumes.° The auditorium of the circus as Dickens knew it, in short, was fundamentally similar to that of a 
theatre; except for the ring, its interior arrangements were the same. 


Furthermore, the nature of the entertainment had much in common with performances in the 
theatre of the day. The succession of variety acts, or scenes in the circle, which generally constitutes the 
whole of the show in a circus today, formed only a portion of an evening’s attractions during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Then, top billing was given to a dramatized entertainment on horseback, in 
which riders and animals would enact a play. The spectacle might be a mock battle, a melodrama, or a 
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pantomime, but an essential element of the performance was its dramatic nature: a story was enacted by the 
company. Mr Sleary gives an indication of the nature of equestrian drama when he describes one of his 
plays for Sissy: 


lf you wath to thee our Children in the Wood, with their father and mother both a dyin’ ona 
horthe-—their uncle a rethieving of ‘emathhithwardth, upon a horthe—themthelvth both a goin’ 
a black-berryin’ on a horthe—and the Robinth a coming in to cover ‘em with leavth, upon a 
horthe—you’d thay it wath the completetht thing ath ever you thet your eyeth upon!‘ 


Following the famous instruction of Andrew Ducrow, ‘Cut the dialect and come to the ‘osses!’ dialogue in 
hippodrama was minimal, the emphasis falling firmly on feats of horsemanship, music, costumes, sets, and 
pageantry.’Ducrow himself, mentioned with admiration by Dickens in Sketches by Boz,’ was the most 
talented horseman of the century, and during his reign at Astley’s (1825-42) his combination of dance and 
mime on the back of a galloping horse brought equestrian drama to its highest level of sophistication. 


. In these circus plays individual horses were often billed by name as the leading actors, dancing, 
playing dead, rescuing heroines, and apprehending villains; sometimes elephants or lions were included in 
the cast. The foremost military spectacle, The Battle of Waterloo, first staged in 1824, was revived season 
after season, as was the dramatization of Byron’s Mazeppa (1831), in which a wild steed, with the hero tied 
naked to its back, galloped across the countryside, up precipices and over ravines. (For the most fearful 
adventures of Mazeppa’s ride the equestrian was generally replaced by a dummy, but in 1864Dickens was 
turned away from a full house assembled at Astley’s to see Adah Isaacs Menken perform the daring ride of 
Mazeppa, ‘not as hitherto done by a dummy.’’) In 1853, immediately before Dickens started writing Hard 
Times, Astley’s developed Billy Button’s Journey to Brentford (one of Signor Jupe’s routines) from a 
comic act of supposed bad riding into an elaborate Christmas pantomime, with more than thirty named 
roles. In these, and countless other equestrian dramas, a thorough fusion of circus and theatre took place: 
the entertainment was simultaneously a spectacle on horseback and a dramatized play with plot and 
characters. 


But the presence of theatrical elements within the circus is only part of the story; reciprocally, the 
nineteenth-century theatre—even in the foremost playhouses of the land—was deeply coloured by types of 
entertainment which we associate today more with circus than with drama. The root cause of this interfusion 
of forms was the legal position of dramatic performance in Britain. The Theatre Regulation Act of 1737 
restricted performance of ‘legitimate,’ or spoken, drama to the two Patent houses, Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and although the privilege of staging drama was gradually extended to other theatres, the law, 
as interpreted and modified over the next century, effectively prevented most theatres in the land from 
putting on plays which relied on spoken dialogue. In practice this situation forced the minor theatres to 
develop alternative forms of entertainment, and the inventiveness with which they combined music, dance, 
scenic splendour, pageantry, costuming, and other sorts of spectacle made them hugely popular. Indeed, 
the Patent houses found that they had to mount comparable attractions in order to compete for audiences. 
In 1823 Ducrow took his stud to Covent Garden, and in the 1838-39 season he shared top billing at Drury 
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Lane with the American lion-tamer Isaac Van Amburgh—a show which proved a royal attraction, as 
young Queen Victoria attended on six separate evenings between 10 January and 12 February."! 


Even without circus acts, however, the nineteenth-century theatre offered a very considerable 
portion of entertainment which was emphatically non-dramatic. Scene-painting became increasingly 
elaborate and sophisticated, sometimes executed on a huge canvas backdrop, or diorama, which allowed 
the scenery to move on rollers behind the actors. A new concern with the historical accuracy in the 
presentation of plays was manifest in the detailed attention lavished on sets and costumes, and the resulting 
visual effects often gave productions more pictorial grandeur than dramatic action. Actors grouped in 
tableaux, reproducing on stage the image of favourite paintings; some adaptations of Dickens’s novels, 
indeed, consisted of little more than a series of static groupings devised to imitate the engravings of Phiz, 
and later in the century a particularly popular entertainment was the staging of Mrs Jarley’s Far-Famed 
Collection of Waxworks, in which amateur actors dressed and posed as the waxwork models Little Nell 
encountered in The Old Curiosity Shop. Most spectacularly of all, pantomimes, at once the most expensive 
and lucrative (or financially disastrous) of all nineteenth-century theatrical entertainments, depended on 
the mechanical ingenuity by which a windmill would be magically transformed into a ship at the touch of 
Harlequin’s bat, a chair on which Clown is sitting would suddenly fly into the air, or an entire set would 
change from a dark cavern into a sunny countryside. 


Business on the stage routinely emphasized novelty and spectacle as well as plot. Dog drama, 
with canine stars in leading roles, was popular throughout the period. At Sadler’s Wells the stage was 
replaced by a massive water tank, which facilitated the production of nautical drama, including mock 
battles of warships. There was invariably musical accompaniment — the ‘melo-’ of melodrama — and 
both within plays and during the intervals between plays actors would sing favourite melodies, dance a 
polka (or a hornpipe in fetters), juggle, tumble, or balance on a slack rope. With the development of the 
type of entertainment known as ‘burletta’ — initially a dramatic form which relied on recitative with 
musical accompaniment and no spoken dialogue, but by the 1830s so various as to be quite indefinable? — 
the legal distinction between legitimate and illegitimate drama broke down entirely, and the revoking of 
the monopoly in 1843 merely confirmed what was already established practice, namely that mixed forms 
of entertainment held sway in theatres throughout Britain. 


The acting style of the age was consonant with the overall emphasis on colourful display. Boldly 
mannered, it relied on rhetorical delivery of lines, sweeping gestures, and formal posturing, methods well 
suited both to the cavernously large theatres and to the polarities of melodrama. The toy theatre cutouts of 
actors frozen at steep angles, with arms aloft and faces defiant, accurately represent the stylized manner of 
nineteenth-century acting. There was an implicitly recognized code, according to which internally felt 
emotions were represented by externally expressed signs, and acting manuals of the day spelt out in detail 
the gestures which were considered appropriate means by which the actor could convey particular feelings 
and attitudes. Acting was not so much representation, by which an actor would attempt to lose his own 
personality in the character he was playing and create the illusion of real life, as presentation, by which he 
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would rely on acknowledged convention and artifice to evoke a character." As with the Hollywood star 
system in the movies of the twentieth century, an audience responding to such acting was likely to be more 
interested in the actor who was performing than in the role which he was playing. The focus on the virtuosity 
of the actor acting rather than on the character of the personage being portrayed was intensified in the early 
nineteenth century by the number of roles an actor routinely undertook, not just during a season, but ona 
single night, and by the stock character types of melodrama. In other words, an actor in Dickens’s day had 
much in common with the skilled artiste of the circus; he was admired not only as an impersonator but also 
as a performer. 


For half a century in the middle of the nineteenth century, circus acts which exploited the popularity 
of Dickens were performed as standard repertoire acts, both in the provinces and at Astley’s, the foremost 
English circus. Riders dressed as Sam Weller, Fagin or Mr Bumble stood on the back of a horse as it 
galloped round the ring, miming appropriate gestures of these favourite characters. 


I have traced five separate circus routines derived from Dickens. In each, riders on horseback 
impersonated several of his most popular characters, evoked by means of a combination of costume and 
mime. By far the most frequently presented of these was called “The Pickwickians’ and featured Mr Pickwick, 
Sam and Tony Weller, the Fat Boy, and the Aerial Puck — this last a leap from the contemporary to the 
classical as outrageous as the one described by Dickens in Hard Times, in which Master Kidderminster 
undergoes a transformation from native American to Cupid in ‘The Wild Huntsman of the North American 
Prairies’. 


The acts had affinity with centuries-old traditions of commedia dell’ arte and with the nineteenth 
century popularity of quick change routines, such as those of Dickens’s favourite actor, Charles Mathews. 
In the circus, Andrew Ducrow, the foremost equestrian of the century, hailed by Dickens as being in a class 
by himself, was celebrated for his powers of mime on horseback, and his repertoire featured acts involving 
character change.“ 


As mentioned previously, nineteenth-century circus generally involved a play on horseback —- a 
hippodrama — or a spectacle, such as “The Battle of Waterloo’, followed by a series of ‘scenes in the 
circle’: a series of varied routines involving trick riding, acrobats and clowns. Daredevil acts, trapeze 
performances, and menagerie pageants came in only in the latter half of the century. Quick-change routines 
were a staple of the show. There was a Shakespearean routine, in which Falstaff, Shylock and Richard III 
were impersonated; a pageant celebrating national harmony—’*The Union, or the Rose, the Shamrock and 
the Thistle’; ‘The Four Seasons’; and ‘The Temple of Fame’, described on the bills as an act in which the 
rider, on a single steed, without quitting the saddle, presented six characters: a British sailor, Paul Pry, 
Vanderdecken, Dusty Bob, the Dutch Broom Girl, and Fame. 


Because the routines were only a minor portion of crowded programmes, information about them 
is scanty, and derives mainly from play-bill descriptions. When the theatrical press did notice the scenes in 
the circle at all, it was usually in the most general terms: the Era found the Dickensian routines ‘remarkably 
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well executed’, while the Theatrical Journal described them as ‘remarkable for their brilliancy and for 
the daring and graceful feats of equitation performed by several artistes’. One review from 1845 did, 
exceptionally, comment at length about a performance of ‘The Pickwickians’ by Alfred Cooke: 


The attractions of the circle transcend even those to which we have been recently accustomed, 
novelties being here also the order of the evening. Mr Alfred Cooke’s ‘Pickwick’ was a happy 
foil to the imperial gravitas [of M Dumois as Napoleon in the’ main spectacle]. The prominent 
personages in the tale were put on horseback and seemed very likely, as beggars are reputed to 
have a tendency, to ride to the —! Sam Weller, accompanying himself to the polish of the boots 
not on the flute magico but the whistle au naturel, was Samivel all over. The pit looked up in 
wonder, and the gods looked down in approval, giving him a rousing accompaniment of bravos. 
We like Astley’s, and are proud of our taste, for it proves that the smack of boyhood is yet 
within our winter seasoned cask. 


More information can be gleaned from the playbills. Generally they report little more than lists of 
the characters impersonated, but “The Pickwickians’ was occasionally advertised more fully. A playbill for 
Astley’s on 15 February 1842 proclaimed Mosely, the rider, as follows: 


Mr Mosely, the celebrated equestrian, whose surprising talent has gained him the enviable 
appellation of the Kean of the Arena, will make his appearance in a splendid series of characters 
on horseback, unrivalled for point, humour, and novelty, adapted to the Circle by Mr Mosely, 
from the popular novel of Pickwick by Boz. On which occasion, Mr M will personate some of 
the principal characters in this amusing succession of incidents. He will enter as Old Weller, 
Prince of Whips! Cool cautious and comical, loving the chambermaid but in terror of the widow. 
He will change to the Fat Boy, Young twenty Stone, whose only ambition is to sleep one half of 
the time, and eat the other; again the scene represents the benevolent and bustling Mr Pickwick, 
extending his knowledge to all that comes within the scope of his active and capacious mind; 
then Mr Sam Weller, the Pink of Boots and footmen. This new equestrian production concludes 
with a representation of the aerial Puck. 


Another notice, advertising Alfred Cooke in Glasgow for 26 February 1846, complements the former: 


The first pantomimist horseman and most daring and fearless rider of the day, will enter the 
arena in one of his most popular and novel scenic acts of horsemanship, compiled from the 
laughter-moving tale of Pickwick, in the representation of which it has been universally admitted 
that Mr Alfred Cooke has no rival. He will enter as Old ‘Samivel’’ Weller [sic!], the coachman, 
whose love of pipe and pot, and whose aversion to widders are proverbial. ‘If ever you are 
attacked with the gout, sir, just marry a wider as has got a good loud voice, with a decent notion 
of using it, and you’ll never have the gout again.’ He will change to the Fat Boy, Young 20 
Stone, whose prime delight is ‘to eat, and drink, and sleep—and then?—just eat, and sleep, and 
drink again.’ Again the scene presents the benevolent bustling Mr Pickwick. Mr A C will then 
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appear as the inimitable ogling, leering Sam Weller, Prince of Boots. Concluding with Merry 
Puck. 


There are a number of characteristics indicated in these playbill descriptions of the routine. which 
go some way towards indicating the nature of the appeal. First, familiarity with the characters is assumed. 
Their source in Dickens’s novel is explicitly stated in the advertising and the name of Boz is prominent. 
Unlike piratings and imitations, that is,the acts are designed to recreate pleasure by reminding the audience 
of characters already known and enjoyed. 


Second, the playbills make clear that the figures derived from Dickens are represented by their 
defining characteristics. The hallmark of Dickensian characterisation the highlighting of distinctive 
mannerisms, is concentrated to its essence, until the mannerism becomes the character. Use of contrast 
emphasises the distinctiveness. The characters hardly exist even as types, only as mannerisms or gestures 
to suggest the pre-existing personage from Dickens. 


Third, in the routines the characters are separated from their linguistic context. The distinctive 
verbal play which makes Dickens’s characters so memorable, is entirely absent. In this context it is worth 
reminding ourselves that until the Theatre Licensing Act of 1843, spoken dialogue was forbidden from all 
theatres, and companies had to devise alternative ways of presenting their fare. It is fascinating to note that 
the playbills sought to fuse the equestrians’ re~-embodiment of the characters not with the text but with the 
illustrations by Phiz. Tony Weller is perched (on horseback, mind!) legs apart, belly bulging, hand upraised, 
as in Phiz’s illustrations of the Valentine. The Fat Boy stands in aside view, hands in back pockets and 
mouth puckered, as in “The Fat Boy awake on this occasion only’. Sam is presented polishing a boot, as in 
the first illustration in which he appears, and Mr Pickwick is seen bowing, one hand upraised and hat held 
in the other, as in ‘Mrs Leo Hunter’s Fancy Dress Dejeune.’ 


What these correspondences indicate clearly is that the conception — at least as far as the playbill 
advertising was concerned — of the characters’ appearance and posture depended not in the first instance 
on their embodiment in language but on their pictorial existence as created by Phiz. The correspondences 
also suggest that the choreography of the circus routines was devised not merely to evoke the distinctive 
flavour of Dickens’s literary inventions, but also to recreate with a living model Browne’s graphic image 
of each character. The text was by no means ignored, but the prior visual existence in Phiz’s illustrations 
was also essential in the realization of the characters in the circus ring. 


The word I have just used, ‘realization’, is Martin Meisel’s term for describing what he identifies 
as the shared structures in narrative, pictorial and theatrical arts in England in the nineteenth century. In his 
important book on the subject, Meisel observes a collapse in the nineteenth-century of genre as something 
fixed, immutable and finite and shows how, on the one hand, pictorial art assumed narrative functions, 
while on the other hand theatrical art moved away from its formerly transitive and rhetorical functions 
towards the achieved stasis of tableaux.!* Meisel’s insights can, I think, help us to understand more clearly 
the translation of Dickens’s characters from novel and illustration into the circus. It is a truism of criticism 
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that the great Dickensian characters are monoliths, wonderfully alive and yet deeply impervious to change. 
For them story exists as a vehicle to exhibit their stable identities, rather than being a function of psychological 
development, which they lack. So too, stage adaptations of Dickens’s works were generally undramatic — 
and invariably so in the case of Pickwick. They were devised less to present an action than to portray 
character and to recreate climactic moments in a tableau or ‘picture’, often based on Phiz’s illustrations. In 
this context the pronouncement that Mosely is the Kean of the arena is not mere puffing, but invokes an 
actual similarity: if the achievements of the great romantic actor had been to embody character by means of 
his theatrical ‘points’, so too it was the ambition of the equestrian to recreate character in the ring. 


The principal means by which a circus equestrian presented character was mime. The legacy of 
Ducrow dictated that that skills of expression, gesture, and posture were the pre-requisities for these sorts 
of performance; indeed, in one of the non-Dickensian routines of the day the rider was billed as impersonating 
a series of characters “without the aid of dresses or assistance of any kind.’ Such a method depended upon 
an implicit code according to which the audience would associate particular attributes or emotions with 
particular gestures, as spelled out in the acting manuals of the day. Based on stereotype, this system was a 
suitable means for presenting the type figures of melodrama on the stage or the comic characters of 
Dickensian the ring. According to these conventions, exterior appearance was taken as an accurate sign of 
inner reality, and for the conventions to work, character had to be stable and typical. 


It also had to be transparent. What these conventions could not deal with was a man whose outer 
manifestations belied his inner nature, such as a hypocrite — or an actor. It is highly significant that one of 
the most popular characters from The Pickwick Papers is conspicuous in his absence from the circus 
routines, That character is, of course, Alfred Jungle, the strolling player who leads Mr Pickwick and his 
companions a merry chase through the novel by appearing in a variety of disguises and pretending to 
motives other than his own. Jingle uses gesture and expression in order to deceive, whereas Sam, Tony, 
Pickwick and the Fat Boy all express their true nature by their behaviour and are all, therefore, suitable 
subjects for mime. 


Evidently, the equestrian routines were not concerned with the story of Pickwick, nor were they 
dramatic, in the sense of depicting an action over a period of time. Rather, they offered dynamic embodiments 
of Dickens’s personages, portraying the stable essence of character in motion; a living pantomimist enacted 
characteristic gesture while he stood rooted to the back of a horse which carried him round the ring. Unlike 
the text, the routines were visual; unlike the illustrations, they were alive and mobile. In their active stasis 
the circus acts participated fully in the idiom of the age.. 


However bizarre or remote from Dickens these mimic portrayals of his characters on horseback 
may seem to us today, they were enormously popular in Dickens’s lifetime. I have identified eighty-seven 
separate billings for three solo routines, on playbills which are listing weekly programmes. Multiply eighty- 
seven times six performances a week, and estimate conservatively that around 2,000 spectators attended 
Astley’s on any one night, and we are speaking of somewhere in the region of a million people seeing these 
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routines. That figure is almost certainly several times too small; although documentation for performances 
at Astley’s is very thorough indeed for the mid-nineteenth century, that for the provinces is very patchy 
indeed, and not only were various branches of the Cooke family (who presented the Dickens routines at 
Astley’s) touring all over Britain, Ireland and America throughout the century, but also Pablo Fanque’s 
circus, and Hengler’s circus are unlikely to have performed the acts as few as the six times I can verify. 


The first performance of a solo routine of Dickens characters which I have traced was given by 
Cooke’s circus in Hull on 19" October 1840, with Alfred Cooke presenting ‘The Pickwickians’; the last 
was ‘Pickwick’ again, with Alfred Eugene Cooke performing in Greenock in 1879, nearly a decade after 
Dickens’s death. Dickens wrote The Pickwick Papers in 1836-37; the height of Pickwick mania, as measured 
by the volume of imitations emerging at the time, was late 1837 to early 1838. Before 1840 the Cookes 
were touring Scotland, and it seems all but impossible that they were not performing their Pickwick routine 
at that time, but to my eternal sorrow, despite diligent searching, I have not unearthed a single playbill for 
the act during this period. Ducrow came to my own home city of Aberdeen in January 1836, just one month 
before Dickens got the contract to write Pickwick. Local press notices indicate that the circus came to town 
several times in ensuing months, but tantalizingly they give dates of performance and then state, ‘See 
playbills for programme’. After 1857 the Cookes left Astley’s and returned to touring, but I have been 
unable to document many performances from that time either, and it seems unlikely that they would have 
abandoned a popular act merely because they had changed venue. 


Dickens had no control over these performances, although he was acquainted with William Cooke. 
In 1856, preparing the momentous amateur production of The Frozen Deep for performance in his house at 
Tavistock Place, he applied to Cooke with help for properties. He reported the meeting to his friend and 
biographer John Forster: 


One of the finest things I have seen in my life of that kind was the arrival of my friend Mr Cooke 
one morning this week, in an open phaeton drawn by two white ponies with black spots all over 
them (evidently stencilled), who came in at the gate with a little jolt and a rattle, exactly as they 
come into the ring when they draw anything, and went round and round the centre bed in the 
front court, apparently looking for the clown. A multitude of boys who felt them to be no 
common ponies rushed up in a breathless state—twined themselves like ivy about the railings— 
and were only deterred from storming the enclosure by a glare of the Inimitable’s eye. Some of 
these boys had evidently followed from Astley’s [across the river, some three or four miles 
distant]. I grieve to add that my friend, being taken to the point of difficulty, had no sort of 
suggestion in him; no gleam of an idea; and might just as well have been the popular minister 
from the Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road. All he could say was—answering me, posed in 
the garden, precisely as if I were the clown asking him a riddle at night—that two of their stable 
tents would be home in November, and that they were ’20foot square,’ and I was heartily welcome 
to ’em. Also, he said, “You might have half a dozen of my trapezes, or my middle-distance 
tables, but they’re 6 foot and all too low sir.’ Since then I have arranged to do it in my own way, 
and with my own carpenter.” 
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But although Dickens was not consulted about the performances and received no remuneration, 
the circus routines certainly kept the fame of some of his most popular characters current, as a time ‘virtually 
devoid of characters from The Pickwick Papers on the stage’. In any case, his own love of the circus is 
well known: he found it ‘delightful, splendid, and surprising. ’™ It was colourful and skilful entertainment, 
and at the same time neither pretentious nor vulgar. A review from the 1850s gives a good indication of the 


flavour of the circus of the day: 


‘They manage these things better in France,’ says Sterne. In many matters where the amusement 
of the public is concerned, our neighbours, no doubt, surpass us, but we doubt very much 
whether, in the equestrian art, and the pleasing though difficult performances of the arena and 
the ménage, they can surpass, if equal us. Observe the regularity, the discipline, the order, 
which accompany the many and varied performances which are nightly presents to the public. 
Admire the talent which pleases, while it astonishes—wonder at the fearless daring of the juvenile 
equestrians as they fly round and round the circle. Their perfect aplomb, their self-possession, 
and their intrepidity totally remove all fear during their apparently dangerous task. Mr. W. 
Cooke deserves praise, not only for the position in which he has placed the ‘ring’, not only for 
having elevated it from a state of vulgarity into which it was rapidly descending, but also for 
producing upon his stage a drama which, while it pleases and fills its spectators with astonishment, 
does not contain one syllable, not one situation, of which the most refined can blush, or of 
which the most fastidious can complain.” i 


Moreover, for many people who considered the theatre morally suspect, the circus offered delights which 
they could countenance as ‘innocent’ entertainment. This attitude was common, as one historian recounts 
from hisown personal experience: 


In my immediate family circle the ‘sawdust’ was permitted, whereas the footlights of the theatre 
were discouraged. The attitude was largely a religious one, though I was brought up on anything 
but narrow lines. Indeed, my father, although a rather strenuous man with keen intellectual 
tastes, simply adored the circus, and seemed to regain his youth in it.” 


Finally, it is singularly appropriate for the most entertaining English novelist to have found his 
creations celebrated in that most entertaining of spectacles, the circus. It anyone in the audience who has 
followed me thus far still has reservations about the delightfulness of Dickens on horseback, I offer this 
parting thought: 


Sour critics may frown in their halls with disdain, 
But Astley’s can laugh without qualms or remorses. 
Shakspeare swore the world was a stage, and ’tis plain, 


No stage in this world can go on without horses.” 
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Epic: The Human Grand Narrative of Origins 


Frederick Turner 


i. The Monster that Won’t Stay Dead 


If modernity has ever agreed on any one thing, it is that epic” is dead. There has been an astonishing 
and almost total absence of serious literary critical attention to epic for at least the last sixty years. Here we 
have a major genre, surely as important as the novel, the lyric poem, or the tragic drama, that has been 
profoundly neglected. 


There are many reasons for this neglect. One is that conservative literary scholars like W. P. Ker 
and C. S. Lewis tended to set a very high and narrow bar for what constitutes epic at all.” Epic, they 
implied, is a creation of certain high (western) civilizations like Greece, Rome, Italy, France, Germany, 
and Britain, not naked savages or oriental despotisms. This territorial tactic (the obverse of that of the 
Marxist historicists, who regarded epic as admirably barbaric but passé) was bound to misfire when 
deconstruction, feminism, and postcolonial studies set out to undermine and dismantle the imperialist male 
western canon. If epic is the “high” “western” genre par excellence, the grand narrative of oppression, 
essentialism, and the marginalization of the subaltern, then it presents a ripe target for dismissal. Jean 
Baudrillard, Jean-Francois Lyotard and other postmodernist critics,” their hopes for revolution dashed by 
the collapse of world socialism, deconstruct all such grand narratives as Eurocentric, logocentric, and 
phallocentric means to justify the hegemony of the dominant class, race, ethnicity, gender, and sexual 
orientation over the weak, untrustworthy, sinister and subversive Other. 


Academic specialization largely concealed from such critics the fact that an enormous variety of 
nonwestern societies also have works that, if construed without slavish adherence to European classical 
rubrics, are unmistakably epic. When, as the result of the renewed (and very welcome) interest in 
“nonwestern” cultures that was one good result of the postmodernist movement, literary academics started 
to pay attention to the larger “nonwestern” texts, they had lost the taste and criteria that could have identified 
some of those texts as epic and placed them in the company of Homer and Virgil. 


In my own experience of teaching and writing epic over at least forty years I have run across an 
extraordinary variety of reasons why my colleagues reject epic as a proper subject of study and try to put it 
away in a definitional cage (even if the cage differs radically from one critic to another). They try to cage 
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it to make the world safe—safe for reason, for prose, for the novel, for the lyric poem, for democracy, for 
the marketplace, for revolution, for nonwestern traditional wisdom, for non-narrativity, for nonlinearity, 
for the hermeneutic incommensurability of local epistemes, for little narratives, for women’s stories, for 
minorities, for unmediated existential experience, for an undamaged natural environment, and for many 
other endangered causes. 


Beyond these reasons for the literary dismissal of epic as a legitimate object of critical study is a 
pervasive sense that epic is for children (or “young adults”), especially boys, and may bring out the worst 
in them at that, like war toys. Serious poststructuralist professors are embarrassed by the emotions and 
partisanships and half-remembered nobility and grandeur of the old stories. We are so much more conscious, 
self-aware, and disillusioned than that now. f 


Outside literary studies as such there are fields of scholarship that still pay attention to the material 
of epic. The five most important ones are folklore, oral tradition studies, mythology, religious studies, and 
cultural anthropology. Here the perverse incentives against the study of epic qua epic work in a different 
way. 


Folklorists are often faithful to the “low” oral culture, defining themselves as champions of the 
cultural underdog, and are wary of letting literary high-culture types lay claim to their material by means of 
such markers as epic. This is not to underestimate the great importance of contemporary scholarship in the 
oral epic. John Miles Foley, a giant in the field, gives a splendid list of current and recent textualizing 
projects in his review of Lauri Honko’s fine translation of Gopala Naika’s The Siri Epic: 

...the Manas epic and Wilhelm Radloff, the Mohave epic and Alfred Kroeber, the South Slavic 
epic and Milman Parry and Albert Lord, the Sunjata epic and Gordon Innes, the Anggun Nan 
Tungga epic and Nigel Phillips, the Annanmaar epic and Brenda Beck, the Palnaadu epic and 
Gene Roghair, the Son-Jara epic and Charles Bird and John Johnson, the Siirat Banii Hilaal 
epic and Susan Slyomovics, and the Paabuujii epic and John Smith.” 


This work is providing a whole new wealth of stories”? for the enrichment of our perhaps over- 
refined stock of narrative, and will perhaps be material for epics of the future. The irony is that these very 
efforts themselves represent the ancient epic event in which the oral and the literate meet and merge and 
turn back to examine the transition itself. In these scholarly works themselves the epic moment of transition 
from oral to literate continues. And scholarship of this kind, specialized as it must be, except in the work 
of Foley himself, cannot yet afford to broaden its purview to include the canonical literary epics, and ask 
itself the meaning of all the remarkable underlying commonalities in epic across the globe. 


Similar barriers to a truly comprehensive view of epic exist also in the academic fields of mythology 
and comparative religion. Mythologists prefer their mythemes and deep structures unmediated and 
unadulterated by what they consider the artistic ambitions, rational reductionism, and ideological biases of 
courtly epic writers. Religious studies scholars naturally focus their attention on the priestly caste, whether 
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brahminical, scribal, and mandarin or mystical, shamanic and ascetic, and resist the claims of the warrior- 
ruler caste, the knights, kshatriyas and samurai, whose exploits are so large in epic. 


In anthropology there is a traditional split between socio-cultural and physical (evolutionary) 
anthropology that has tended to paralyze epic studies. I will argue that epic is basically about human 
evolution—that is, epic is the traditional way we have explained to ourselves as a species our emergence 
from nature and the stresses within our own nature that result from that emergence and our look back at it. 
But in the quarrel between socio-cultural constructionist anthropologists and naturalist evolutionary 
anthropologists this fundamental theme of epic is lost. l 


It is lost on one side because cultural and social anthropologists tend to believe that we are more 
or less a blank slate to be inscribed by social and cultural norms. Epic`s cultural universality would both 
unify a field of study that temperamentally prefers radical diversity, and suggest that the West (usually the 
villain of the piece) is not the only tribe that has fought, conquered, ordered the world, and subjugated 
nature. 


On the other side, the naturalist or biological evolutionists, who like to look underneath social and 
cultural conventions and practices to the deep survival drives that have preserved our species, tend to 
dismiss such cultural genres as religion, art, and epic poetry as “‘spandrels’’’ in the evolutionary edifice, 
pretty but insignificant by-products of the interplay of inherited neural and behavioral traits that confer 
adaptive advantages. Thus the idea that epic composers may have already second-guessed the evolutionists 
and conducted their own rather penetrating analysis of how we got to be human would be a little humbling, 
and turn what were the raw materials of scientific study into equal collaborators in it. 


And if epic composers and their audiences have known about our evolution all along—in traditional 
symbolic and narrative terms to be sure, but rather useful ones—then who knows how our analysis of 
underlying evolutionary motives and behavioral drives may have been compromised and nullified by 
conscious resistance to them or enlistment of them for cultural, strategic, or ideological ends? 


Despite all these discouragements in the secondary academic world of theory, commentary, and 
criticism, the epic impulse continued unabated for some time in the primary arena of creative art and 
literature. Wordsworth’s The Prelude explicitly and implicitly invites the designation “epic”, arguing that 
the history of the individual soul is worthy of epic treatment. Tolstoy’s War and Peace is plainly epic in 
conception. Herman Melville’s Moby Dick adopts the epic rhythms of Christopher Marlowe, William 
Shakespeare, and John Milton into its prose, and Melville’s ambition was arguably more to create the great 
American epic than the great American novel. Joyce’s Ulysses reprises Homer. Ezra Pound evoked the 
great classical epics in his Cantos, and in The Waste Land Eliot created a marvelously mutilated and 
condensed mini-epic based on the matter of Parzifal. Today the major American poet Julia Budenz is 
composing an enormous poem in five books, The Gardens of Flora Baum, that invokes the ghosts of Virgil 
and Tasso. The science fiction genre is lavishly epic in scope, inspiration, and action, taking on the ancient 
themes of world-creation, sacrificial heroism, death and immortality, nature and human nature, without 
embarrassment. Arthur Clarke’s Childhood’s End”, Asimov’s Foundation trilogy”, Kim Stanley Robinson’s 
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Red Mars/Green Mars/Blue Mars series*, to name just a few examples, have epic scope and many epic 
elements 


A new generation has grown up without the prejudices against epic that accompanied the revolt 
against grand narrative. Even when their elders are content with the elegant little narratives of suburban 
divorce and private existential struggle, the young are unashamedly epic in their tastes. The very word 
“epic” is now a live term in their vocabulary for something that is big, exciting, and cutting-edge. Consider 
The Wizard of Oz, Star Wars, Star Trek, The Lord of the Rings, Lost, The Matrix, Superman, Harry Potter, 
Narnia, Batman; here we find the epic beast-man, the miraculous birth of the hero, the creation myth, the 
founding of the city, the quest journey, the descent into the land of the dead, the monsters, the trickster, the 
mystery woman, and all the other epic elements for which I claim cultural universality. 


ii. A Loose List of Epics 


But what actual works am I calling epic, and on the basis of what defining characteristics do I so 
name them? Given the fact that I make no appeal to traditional literary authority beyond the use of the term 
“epic” itself, I beg the reader’s provisional assent to the classification, pending later analysis of the features 
shared by the group, exclusion of non-members of it, and confirmation of the category’s organic necessity. 
This “fresh start” is, I believe, necessary because so many new candidates for the epic canon have emerged 
through international scholarship that the criteria for admission need to be looked at with an unbiased eye. 
We may end up with a kind of classicism—but it will not be a European or “western” one, and it may be 
very much more exciting and useful than the old one. 


In order to illustrate the cultural universality of epic, across multiple remote geographical locations, 
historical eras, ethnic and linguistic groups, and levels of technological and economic development, J shall 
classify my proposed list of epics by geographical area, but in no special chronological order. 


Africa 
Sundiata (Mali) 
Mwindo (Congo) 


Tambuka (Kenya) 


Asia 


Gilgamesh (Mesopotamia) 


Enuma Elish (Mesopotamia) 
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Iliad (Asia Minor) 
Odyssey (Asia Minor) 
Mahabharata (India) 
Ramayana (India) 
Shahnameh (Persia) 
Book of Genesis (Palestine) 
Book of Exodus (Palestine) 
The Tale of the Heike (Japan) 
The Journey to the West, or Monkey (China) 
King Dongmyeong of Goguryeo (Korea) 
King Gesar (Tibet) 
Silappathikaram (Tamil India/Sri Lanka) 
- David of Sassoun (Armenia) 
Manas (Kyrgyz Turkey) 


The Secret History of the Mongols (Mongolia) 


Europe 
Oresteia (Greece) 


Aeneid (Italy) 
The Divine Comedy (Italy) 
The Liberation of Jerusalem (Italy) 


Orlando Furioso (Italy) 


gurnal 


The Song of Roland (France) 

The Song of the Nibelungs (Burgundy) 
The Saga of the Volsungs (Norway) 
Njal’s Saga (Iceland) 

Laxdala Saga (Iceland) 

The Peril of Sziget (Hungary) 
Kalevala (Finland) 

The Poem of My Cid (Spain) 

Don Quixote (Spain) 

The Cattle Raid of Cooley (Ireland) 
Beowulf (England) 

Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight 
The Faerie Queene (England) 


The Henriad (Shakespeare’s Richard Il, Henry IV parts 1 and 2, Henry V) 
Parzifal (Germany) 
Hamlet (England) 


Paradise Lost (England) 

The Prelude (England) 

The Kossovo Epic (Kossovo) 
The Lusiads (Portugal) 
Faust (Germany) 


Americas 


Popol Vuh (Mesoamerica) 
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Omeros (St. Lucia, West Indies) 
The Gaucho Martin Fierro (Argentina) 
Hiawatha (USA) 
Moby Dick (USA) 
The Cantos (USA) ; 
Paterson (USA) 
Davenport’s Version (USA) 
The Gardens of Flora Baum (USA) 
The Alamo (USA) 
Genesis, an Epic Poem (USA) 
The New World (USA) 


The thesis of this essay is that epic is. not beneath serious critical attention, nor even just another 
legitimate literary form, but the most fundamental and important of all literary forms. It is culturally universal, 
the oldest of literary genres, the fons et origo of all the others, the frame within which any literature is 
possible at all, and a live genre whose reawakening may stimulate a fresh burst of creative literary activity. 
Epic is the basic story that the human species tells to itself about itself and, using its own narrative and 
symbolic and folk-science terms, an accurate description of the evolution of the human species seen from 
the inside and half-remembered in the most graphic and intuitive language. It is a record of the emergence 
of language itself, and a way to understand the formation of new words and the process of definition and 
referentiality. 


iii. Epic Elements 
Ki 


Without a second list, against which we can cross-reference the first—a list of the basic themes, 
elements, and plot structures of epic, the habits, gifts, and mannerisms, so to speak, by which we recognize 
the epic family, our list of epic candidates remains only a hypothesis. And to this second list we will now 
turn. 


I propose an expanded definition of epic, not as focused upon a single attractor, such as W.P. 
Ker’s fine but limited formula, “the defense of a narrow place, against odds”,® but as tending in its many 
iterations to fill out the form of a beautiful, shapely, but intricately rich and complex “strange attractor”. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and I hope to show how useful to the “eating”, or reading, of the 
great tales this new definition can be. 
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The definition is expanded in two senses. One is that it literally takes in works from all over the world, 
without narrow classicizing boundaries of space or time, as we have seen in our first list. The other is that 
it includes a much larger range of archetypal elements than have been proposed to date. Here, then, is the 
proposed second list, with some important subheadings. 


I. The epic storyteller 


The prayer or invocation 
The appeal to tradition 
Frame tales 

Blindness and memory 


The carrying of the story as itself an epic theme 


2. The Creation Myth 
Does it need to be explicit? 


The dividing of the primal unity 
Creation by word 

The rules of recombination 
False starts 


The great flood 


3. The Hero 
Miraculous birth 


Obscure origins 
Blazing the trail: the hero as representing but transcending the cultural norm 
The heroic code 


Heroic leadership and its dangers 
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4. The Quest 
The question 


The journey 

Obstacles and enemies 

Monsters, natural and divine; our own monsterhood 
Magical helpers, weapons, and talismans 

Games, rituals and trials 

The great battle 


The noble death or return 


5. Kinship and Kinship Troubles 


Kinship in human evolution 

Succession and nepotism 

Adultery 

Youthful rebellion and oedipal conflicts 
Hero twins and male bonding 

The dangerous woman 

In-law troubles, bad gifts and bloody feasts 


The burning house and tragic kin-slaying 


y 


6. Definitions of the Relationship Among the Three Worlds 
Nature 


Culture $ 
The divine and the covenant 


Introduction to the divine personalities, their history, relations and conflicts 
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7. The Fall of Natural Man 


The beast-man 

The Fall: awareness of death, moral knowledge and self-consciousness 
Sex 

Clothes and shame 

Drugs 

Technology, invention or shamanic revelation of new technology 
Mobility, the loss of the home place 

Loss of one kind of strength, gain of another 

Domestication of animals 


Agriculture 


8. The Descent into and Return from the Underworld 
The dead companion and the need for funeral 


Funeral games 

The hero, the shaman, and the animal spirit guide 

The guardians and lords of the realm of death 

The protecting talisman 

The conversation with the dead ` 
The prophecy 

The commission: the assignment of the task or duty 

The return to the land of the living 


Time anomalies 
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9. The Founding of the City 
The idea of home 


The building of the walls and gates 

Sacrifice and commutation of sacrifice 

Origin of present rituals, food laws, taboos, mutilations, etc, distinguishing in-group from others 
Genealogies of gods and humans 

The establishment of a local language—meaning of placenames, etc 

The creation of a cosmological center 

The code of laws 


Boundary markers 


10. The History of the People 


Conquests 

Singled out by the gods 

Faults 

The weak ruler and the superior but faithful follower 


Destiny 


11. Setting an Example—Definitions of Core Values 
Good-bad l 


Admirable-despicable 
Firstness-secondness 


Primary-meta 
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Wise-foolish 

Holy-profane 

Venerable-ridiculous 

Beautiful-ugly 

Tragic-comic 

Honest dealing-trickery 

Contradictions and choices in the application of these values 
Building a value language (see “The Founding of the City,” sacrifice and commutation of sacrifice, no. 9 ) 
12. The New Medium of Communication 

Mute-spoken 

Oral-written 

Writing-print 

Record-keeping institutions 

Unification and fixing of national language 

Emergence of prose 

Economic changes in the media of exchange 

A new religion 

13. Formal Markers 

Metre and mnemonics 

Formulae and mnemonics 

Story-tunes and mnemonics 

Formalization of meter in written works to preserve the human voice 
Magnitude 


Lists and comprehensiveness 


Boundary conditions 
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Together, this list constitutes the story of the evolution and history of the human race, seen from 
the perspective of the participants. The storyteller theme identifies the extended temporal umwelt within 
which causal reasoning and planning can take place, and in which humans see their own actions in a 
fictional reflection. The creation theme gives a culture’s best current account of the evolution of the 
universe and of our species. Often with surprisingly perceptive observations. The hero theme chronicles 
the birth of individual subjective identity. The quest theme summarizes the remarkable human journey 
across the planet and the stresses and attractions of leaving home. The kinship theme ts an often accurate 
portrayal of the advantages and fatal flaws of our uniquely human reproductive cycle and evolutionary 
psychology. The “three worlds” theme is a sketch of our common human metaphysics, by which we 
usefully categorize our experience. The fall of natural man theme confronts the mystery of our emergence 
or expulsion from the world of other animals, and our ambivalence about the fact that we are animal, not 
animals, and not not animals. The underworld theme expresses our discovery of death and the paradoxes of 
feeling that led us to create funeral ritual. More directly, epic tells how we founded cities, recorded our 
history, and developed new forms of information storage, transmission, and retrieval. Most important of 
all, perhaps, epic recounts how we created the moral and ethical world out of the materials bequeathed us 
from our animal ancestry. 


Epic is achieved by cultures that have managed to create a city or its equivalent commonwealth; 
it is created by a civilization; one could even say that its creation qualifies a civilization as such. 


RK 


One objection to this list might be that it has bundled into one category several entirely different 
kinds of things—creation myths, hero tales, national histories, magical romances, religious scriptures, etc. 
Here I shall invoke Wittgenstein’s term, “family resemblance”. If a narrative has a critical mass of these 
features, it is a member of the family. Often if such is the case, deeper inspection reveals more. 


Though the Mahabharata, for instance, is not ostensibly a creation myth (like The Book of Genesis 
and the Enuma Elish), nor does it make a special point of a journey to the land of the dead, nor give 
prominence to the “beast-man” theme, all three elements are present in relatively brief episodes. The 
churning sea of milk creation story becomes a microcosm of the creative process of the whole poem. The 
underworld visionary journey that Yudhishthira experiences in a dream, of Duryodhana enjoying the afterlife 
while the Pandavas languish in darkness, is a significant critique of easy moralistic interpretations of Karma, 
and is an important complement to the paradoxes of the Bhagavadgita episode. 


The story of the horned forest child Rishyasringa, who is so natural, ignorant and holy that he does 
not recognize as female the girl who is sent to lure him from the wild, is just a tale told by Yudhishthira to 
entertain his brothers. But in that it is the wild man whose capture restores the rain to a drought-ridden 
civilization, it is an important commentary on the healing and fertility that the Pandava brothers bring back 
from their sojourn in the forest—a theme that now casts light on the forest exile of Rama in the Ramayana, 
and exactly parallels the great myth of the fall of Enkidu from natural innocence in Gilgamesh; it illuminates 
the meaning of the shaggy nakedness of Odysseus when he emerges from his bed of leaves on the shore of 
Phaiakia (he resembles a “mountain lion”), and the transformation of the half-brothers of Hunahpu and 
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Ixbalanque into monkeys exiled to the forest. Meanwhile, the omission of the “wild man” theme in the 
Aeneid (explicitly signaled by Aeneas’ prudent decision to leave Polyphemus and the Cyclopes alone) 1s 
plainly meant by Virgil—who knows what the theme means—to indicate that his poem is not about the 
transition from wild nature to human nature, but about the transition from human nature to lawful civilization. 
But natural man in this brief episode is still present, “sous rature” as Derrida would say 


Some cultural traditions suppress certain epic themes, Creation myths are scarce, except by remote 
inference, in the great Christian hero epics of Roland, Parzifal, the Nibelungs, the Arthurian world, and the 
Crusaders; but that is because the Christian creation story was the canonical and unchallenged possession 
of the Church. The proto-Christian epic of Beowulf gives Grendel a provenance not. as we might expect, 
among the ice-giants, but in the Genesis account as a descendant of Cain. The pagan saga of the Volsungs, 
which preceded the later northern works and supplied them with story material and heroes, begins explicitly 
right in the midst of the old Nordic creation myth, but that part is omitted from the Christian sagas (though 
traces of the old creation myths remain in the Icelandic prose sagas, whose subtext is the transition from 
pagan polytheism to Christianity). The creation theme returns in full theological garb in Paradise Lost, 
Milton having found a way to accommodate the rich material of pagan creation myths as tropes and imagery, 
carefully criticized for their relative correspondence with Christian truth. 


Some cultures, perhaps, have been so disturbed and divided by economic, political, or ecological 
change that there simply has not been time enough for their proto-epic ingredients—creation myths, trickster 
tales, funeral rites, heroic tales, animal spirit lore, etc—to cohere into a single large story. Had the unification 
of the Hawaiian island chain by King Kamehameha been followed by a couple of hundred years of 
consolidation and the emergence of a bureaucratic script for record-keeping, no doubt some courtly maker 
would have told the great story in fitting language, incorporating ancient legends of the arrival at the 
islands and the myth cycle of Pelé. 


If one considers the scope of the story the epic composer sets out to tell—as I argue in this book, 
“How we got to be human”—and then reflects on the list of epic elements I have sketched, it becomes clear 
that a huge and purely technical challenge faces the storyteller. How to fit everything in? The variety of 
narrative strategies found in epic begin to make sense in the light of this question. Does one make perhaps 
the most obvious choice—the life of one’s nation’s greatest king, like Gilgamesh, King Dongmyeong or 
King Gesar? Or its fiercest warrior, like Achilles or Cuchulainn or Martin Fierro? Or its founder, like 
Aeneas or Moses? Or its wisest man, like Rama, Njal or Odysseus? Or its dragon- or bear-slayer, like 
Beowulf or Lacplesis? Or its greatest explorer, like Vasco da Gama? Or its liberator, like Sundiata or 
David of Sasun? Or, ingeniously, its greatest tragic evildoer, like Kiyomori in the Heike? If one chooses 
such a story, then somehow the other elements of the Grand Story must be worked in, through shamanic 
journeys into the past and future, epic similes or allusions, stories within the story (a great device of the 
Indian poets of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana), or episodes in which the missing bits such as the 
creation, the founding of the city or the beast-man are introduced, and so forth. 


Homer uses the sea adventures of Odysseus, especially the extended tale of the hero’s encounter 
with Polyphemus, to deal implicitly with the theme of the beast-man, the Fall, and the foundations of 
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Greek technology and culture. The land of the dead comes into The Saga of Burnt Njal in the form of 
ghostly appearances, especially that of Gunnar. The history of the community is told in prophecy by 
Anchises in the Aeneid, Melissa in Orlando Furioso, and Michael in Paradise Lost. In a reversal of this 
device, a future poet recounts the historical events of the next few centuries in The New World and Genesis: 
An Epic Poem. Tasso uses the enchanted forest and the island of Armida to introduce the land of the dead 
and the beast-man themes into the basic hero-story. Opportunities for a recounting of events earlier than 
the life of the hero can be created by genealogies of the hero, poetic descriptions of old temples, explanations 
of the aetiology of a gift, or the introduction of ritual objects like the Bead Strand Box, one of the three 
sacred objects of the Japanese imperial family in the Heike. 


A less obvious strategy is to tell the whole history, or at least the early legendary part of it, in 
terms of a king-list or a dynasty of leaders. The Saga of the Volsungs, the Shahnameh and the Book of 
Genesis are the clearest examples of this choice, though it also plays a part in Sundiata, King Dongmyeong, 
the Popol Vuh, the Song of the Nibelungs and others. Obviously the artistic problem now becomes one of 
coherence—how prevent the story from fragmenting into episodes or becoming a chronicle? Genesis 
solves the problem by making every episode revolve around the immortal figure of Elohim, and by making 
the whole into the progressive unfolding of the moral law. The Shahnameh solves it by the iteration of 
tragic themes: the failure of the regnant king to maintain his royal farr (his mana, charisma, mandate of 
heaven), his conflicts with his loyal but wiser and nobler followers, and the contradictions between 
maintaining the heartland and extending its power and culture by intermarriage with foreign princes and 
princesses. The Saga of the Volsungs unifies the episodes with a single tragic trajectory, rising to a climax 
with the story of Sigurd and Brunnhild and ending with the holocaust in the house of Atli and the deaths of 
the last of the Volsungs. 


Another strategy is called for if the epic author conceives that there is not just one way of being 
the true hero of his people. Here we get the epic that is confined to one time period but features many 
heroes. The Mahabharata is a beautifully-handled example of this strategy. Certainly Arjuna takes 
precedence, but Karna, Yudhisthira, Krishna, Vyasa, and even Duryodhana, together with several other 
figures, play heroic roles in their own stories. For modern tastes the plethora of heroes we find in Orlando 
Furioso and The Faerie Queene may dissipate the focus, but the opportunity now exists for a typology and 
ecology of heroes and a more complex moral landscape. In Parzifal, Eschenbach compromises by giving 
us two main heroes, Gawan and Parzifal himself, together with supplementary heroes, so to speak, all in 
some way deriving from the more traditional heroism of Parzifal’s father Gahmuret. 


The pair of heroes—the classic “buddy” tale — is another favorite strategy. It is the choice of the 
oldest epic of all, Gilgamesh. This device, from a purely dramatic point of view, gives the heroes someone 
to talk to; it can also outline two different kinds or aspects or origins of heroism. The hero twins of the 
Popol Vuh are another example, likewise Martin and Cruz in Martin Fierro, Monkey and Tripitaka, 
Cuchulainn and Ferdiad in The Cattle Raid of Cooley, Krishna and Arjuna, Roland and Oliver. 


An epic can concentrate on one of the epic elements only and bring in the others obliquely. The 
Book of Genesis is the Fall writ large, the Divine Comedy the journey to the land of the dead, the Ziad is the 
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great battle, the Aeneid the city founding, the Shahnameh the history of the people. The Enuma Elish 
focuses on the creation story, Wordsworth’s Prelude concentrates on the epic storyteller, the Luszads on 
the journey, Beowulf on the monster-slaying, the Nibelungenlied on kin strife. 


Some ingenious composers of epic manage to combine the epic elements in a balanced and seamless 
way. Here the Popol Vuh stands out: a creation story, a hero tale (with a central individual, “buddies” and 
other major heroes), and a history of the people are all cunningly superimposed in a story that is also a 
descent into the land of the dead, a Fall, a quest, a moral typology, a battle, a founding, an investigation of 
the epic storyteller, and a classic study in narrative form of the means of communication themselves. 


The kind of community for which and about which the epic is composed can vary: it can be the 
tribe (the Quiché in the Popol Vuh), the city-state (Gilgamesh), the ethnic nation (Sundiata, the Homeric 
epics), the theocracy (the Biblical epics), the nation-state (Shakespeare’s Henry plays, the Lusiads), the 
empire (the Aeneid), the federal republic (Moby Dick), the inhabited solar system (Genesis: An Eptc Poem) 
the human race itself (the Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost). They are all, however, civilizations, and the 
founding of a city or its equivalent commonwealth is central. Here again narrative possibilities for 
recombining and extending the epic elements offer themselves to the epicist. 


In so characterizing these works—as if they were retellings of a story mysteriously known to the 
poets already, retellings modified by local concerns, I am introducing a method whose validity will need to 
be proved. I would add an unverifiable but to me compelling observation drawn from my own experience 
of having composed two narrative poems of epic length and several more of lesser magnitude, and thus 
having been compelled to invent plot details and symbolic and thematic material to flesh out the story. 
When my intent was to tell a grand narrative, it was as if episodes, plot points, bones of contention, and 
situations sprang in full detail to my mind as I proceeded, linking up with each other in a fashion like the 
architect Christopher Alexander’s “pattern language” and guided by an organic sense of rightness. In 
chaos theory parlance, I was being drawn into certain preexistent basins of attraction. 


When this happened I often found later, upon reading an epic from the canon for the first time, that I had 
reproduced exactly an episode that had been composed hundreds or thousands of years before and in two 
or three different and in their time unconnected parts of the world. Perhaps I was composing clichés; but 
these were very peculiar clichés if so, since I had not heard them before. Indeed one could argue, as would 
proponents of the social construction of the self, that I had picked them up as part of my local episteme 
from forgotten conversations or reading: or on the other hand agree with the evolutionary psychologists 
that I was simply reporting my innate psychological hardwiring. But if those memes are so pervasive or 
the genes are so persuasive that poets will naturally seek such basins of attraction, then epic is indeed a real 
category, a super-attractor composed of many such preferred spots in the topology of the human phase 
space. 
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‘Sorrow, Beauty, Love, and Death’: Letitia Landon and 
the Formula for Success 


Debnita Chakravarti 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon was the only well-known poet of her day who made erotic love her 
primary theme. Being an exceptionally prolific writer, she produced one of the largest bodies of love 
poems in English. Love is certainly ‘at the centre of Landon’s poetic universe’ ,** but love that is perpetually 
‘devoted, self-sacrificing, absorbing and unsatisfied’ "Samuel Blanchard, Landon’s friend and biographer, 
sums up the salient characteristic of her poetry: 


The burthen of the strain was love [...] however, love foredoomed, love linked to woe and fated 
to death — the hopelessness of life, the reality of pain, the mockery of life — were the prevailing 
topics.“ 


A preliminary reading of Landon’ s poetry soon establishes a pattern, and even a casual reader of her poems 
will see that her many narratives reiterate the same theme of melancholy love in various guises. The 
majority of love relationships in Landon result in inevitable heartbreak and/or death for the woman, leading 
the narrator in one of her poems to lament “that so often the grave should be / The seal of women’s 
fidelity!” (The Golden Violet: ‘The Broken Spell’, 21 — 2).*! If the woman’s love does find that rare 
reciprocation, the couple is often forced into a separation that kills them; alternatively, the man is too late 
in appreciating his beloved’s worth, by which time she has faded into oblivion, so that the only union 
possible is in the grave. The regularity with which women suffering from unrequited love populate Landon’s 
literary landscape is the most noticeable characteristic of her poetry for contemporary reviews as well as 
studies in the present. 


The salient issue that confronts Landon scholarship is the need to account for her insistent 
melancholy approach, but most critics do no more than mention that unrequited passion pervades her 
poetry.” This essay attempts to analyze the reasons behind Landon’s choice of failed love, and the 
indissoluble connection between love and death in her writing. The theme of unfulfilled love that ended in 
death offered several advantages to Landon as a woman poet writing at the cusp of the Romantic and the 
Victorian periods. Recent studies have recognized Landon’s conscious self-marketing through a cleverly 
constructed professional self-image, but have stopped short of analyzing the extent of contribution that her 
particular brand of melancholy love made to that success. This essay will demonstrate that Landon’s portrayal 
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of ill-fated love that ended in death served her economic and artistic requirements in equal measure, justifying 
her choice of theme throughout her short but productive career. 


Describing the process of artistic composition in his essay “The Philosophy of Composition”, 
Edgar Allan Poe, writing around the same time as Landon on the other side of the Atlantic, put forward the 
famous proposition that “the death of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most poetical topic in the 
world”. The argument that leads to this conclusion may be summarized as follows. He starts off by 
identifying beauty as the “sole legitimate province” of the poem as it provides pleasure “which is at once 
the most intense, the most elevating, and the most pure”.** Melancholy is for him the “most legitimate of all 
poetic tones” since he perceives it to offer the “highest manifestation” of beauty. He recognizes women to 
mark the culmination of beauty and death to represent the peak of melancholy. As a result, the coupling of 
the two — the death of a beautiful woman — achieves the ideal poetical atmosphere. Death also positions 
itself as integral to Poe’s notion of poetics by being the ultimate ending, answering his premise that a work 
of art should keep its end firmly in sight in order to achieve “an indispensable air of consequence, or 
causation”. 


Landon’s poems seem to participate in Poe’s conviction fully.* A close reading of her poems 
reveals how “sorrow, beauty, love, and death” combine to constitute the very foundation of her poetic 
practice. Not only does Landon’s investment in the belief that poetry inhabits the category of the beautiful 
inform her choice of form and language, as Poe argues, it goes deeper to shape her very poetic identity. 
Beauty forms the cornerstone of her public persona, which in turn influences her entire poetic practice. 
Anne Mellor reads Landon as “a Romantic woman writer [who] chooses to inhabit rather than reject the 
hegemonic construction of the ideal woman”, constructing “both her life and her poetry as an embodiment 
of Burke’s female beauty”.* This essay studies Landon’s allegiance to established conventions as a conscious 
career strategy rather than unchallenging compliance, destabilizing the very principles she professed to 
accept. But to be fully comprehended her subversion needs to be analyzed against the extent of her success 
in marketing herself as the beautiful poetess. Her portraits, her annuals, the subject matter of her poems all 
conformed to the idea of female beauty and propriety. By 1824, during the reaction against women writers 
of the 1790s, The European Magazine wished more women could be like L.E.L., for then “how much 
better, how much happier would both sexes be! We should then have constantly before our eyes an object 
of emulation in the loveliest and brightest form”.” 


The process of shrewd publicity that led to such gushing commendation started with her first 
publications in The Literary Gazette in the early 1820s. From the beginning she and her editor William 
Jerdan understood the importance of a brand name, and the shrewd use of her initials — L.E.L. --- established 
just the right amount of tantalizing mystery around this new literary talent entering the market to keep up 
public interest. In [831 Edward Bulwer-Lytton, writing for the New Monthly Magazine, recalled that at 
college 


[...] there was always in the reading-room of the Union a rush every Saturday afternoon for the 
‘Literary Gazette’, and an impatient anxiety to hasten at once to the corner of the sheet which 
contained the three magical letters ‘L.E.L.’ And all of us praised the verse and all of us guessed 
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at the author. We soon learned it was a female, and our admiration was doubled, and our 
conjectures tripled. Was she young? Was she pretty? And was she rich? When Jerdan revealed 
that the author was a ‘young lady yet in her teens,’ scores of young men promptly fell in love 
with her’. 


Mellor notes that ‘Bulwer-Lytton and his peers eagerly identified the ‘magical letters’ L.E.L. with a feminine 
youthful beauty and wealth that might be possessed by a male Oxford undergraduate’, recognizing that 
Landon “commodified herself as a purchasable icon of feminine beauty.” 


The chief concept behind Landon’s phenomenal commercial success was the carefully scripted 
persona of ‘L. E. L.’ that Stephenson identifies as the primary text of which all her poems were in a sense 
subtexts.” That Landon was keen to package her poetry under features associated with the popular literary 
label ‘L. E. L.’ is apparent in her signing her poems but not her acerbic reviews and other prose works. 
Once The Improvisatrice (1824) became a bestseller and consolidated the success of her earlier poems in 
the Literary Gazette (the first appeared on 11 March, 1820), her trope of tragic love got established as a 
commercially secure strategy, and the characteristic Landon tone was defined. 


Thus one obvious reason for using a familiar formula repeatedly that puzzles many modern readers 
of Landon is simply that it sold well. A few critics might have had their reservations against an incessant 
stream of cheerless love stories, but the reading public lapped it up.“ Being an astute business woman with 
a finger on the pulse of the market, Landon was always ready to provide her devoted readers with new 
instalments of love’s ill-fated course.’ 


Coupled with the familiar plot was the distinctive voice. Words like “charming, tender, graceful, 
tasteful, sweet, and delicate” recur in reviews of L. E. L. around this time, indicating that she had developed 
an easily recognized poetic voice. Landon’s clichés made her an easy target for parody such as this one by 
Lady Blessington: 


Wither’d hopes, and faded flowers, 
Beauties pining in their bowers; 
Broken harps and untuned lyres; 


Lutes neglected, unquenched fires; [...] 


Pale disease feeds on the cheek, 


Health how feeble ~ head how weak — 
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Bursting tear and endless sigh — 
Query, can she tell us why?* 


But such lampooning proves more than any positive reviews that L.E.L.’s success was now secure 
enough to provoke envy (Blessington was Landon’s competitor in the lucrative market for supplying poems 
for the popular annuals of the day). Parodies like the one above are perhaps the strongest evidence that 
‘L.E.L.’ equalled a literary style that could be identified in order to be ridiculed. Very shortly after she 
appeared in print, L.E.L. had become an unmistakable literary presence. 


Landon’s care to posit such a public persona stemmed, as it did for most women writing at the 
time, from her awareness of her gender’s lack of authority even after she became a successful poet, as a 
letter to a female friend reveals: 


Your own literary pursuits must have taught you how little, in them, a young woman can do 
without assistance. Place yourself in my situation. Could you have hunted London for a publisher, 
endured all the alternate hot and cold water thrown on your exertions; bargained for what sum 
they might be pleased to give and, after all, canvassed, examined, nay quarrelled over accounts 
the most intricate in the world? And again, after success had procured money, what was I to do 
with it? Though ignorant of business, I must know I could not lock it up in a box. Then, for 
literary assistance, my proof sheets could not go through the press without revision. Who was to 
undertake this - I can only call it drudgery - but some one to whom my literary exertions could in 
return be as valuable as theirs to me?” 


Adding to liabilities of gender were financial compulsions that forced her to support not only 
herself but her mother and brother by her writing, subjecting her to public exposure. Forced into writing for 
economic compulsions like Smith, Robinson, and to a certain extent Opie, Landon was conscious of the 
vulnerability of her position through the double disadvantages of gender and class. Being a public figure, 
Landon became the subject of several scandals. In 1826 her name was linked to her publisher Jerdan with 
whom she had a close working relationship and to whom she had dedicated The Troubadour in 1825. The 
gutter press was quick to target a successful woman living independently (Landon had moved out of her 
mother’s house recently), leading Landon to complain: 


I think of the treatment I have received until my very soul writhes under the powerlessness of its 
anger. It is only because I am poor, unprotected and dependant on popularity, that I am a mark 
for all the gratuitous insolence and malice of idleness and ill-nature. And I cannot but feel 
deeply that had I been possessed of rank and opulence, either these remarks had never been 
made, or if they had, how trivial would their consequence have been to me.” 


Landon’s need to succeed commercially thus necessitated the construction of ‘L. E. L.’, a distillation 
of ideal contemporary femininity aimed at courting public approval. Playing on rumours of her youth and 
beauty, Landon flirted with critics by subjecting to their attention her body of poetry that was unambiguously 
and unthreateningly feminine. This process of persona-building, which Landon continued throughout her 
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career, reveals itself to be remarkably subtle and effective, as when she reiterates how she has always been 
careful to honour the limits of her womanly sphere: 

I have told passionate tales of breaking hearts, 

Of young cheeks fading even before the rose; 

My songs have been the mournful history 

Of woman’s tenderness and woman’s tears; 

I have touch’d but the spirit’s gentlest chords, - 

Surely the fittest for my maiden hand; (‘Erinna’, 347 — 52) 

Apparently justifying the propriety of her subject, the speaker teases her readers coyly by advertising 

her virginity. The mention of her ‘maiden hand’ strengthens the idea that her publisher William Jerdan had 


given out to her readers (and one of the few things that her curious admirers knew about her), that the 
“sweet poems’ published under the signature ‘L.E.L.’ were by “a lady, yet in her teens”.*° 


The magic of the three enigmatic letters ‘L. E. L.’ conjured up the image of the mysterious lady 
poet who held a unique appeal for readers like Bulwer Lytton in being passionate yet pure. But the emphasis 
that both Landon and Jerdan place on her ‘maiden’ innocence is given a darker undertone by the recent 
discovery of biographical facts about the author. Cynthia Lawford has published evidence that Landon, 
thought to have died young with no children after a late marriage to George Maclean, the governor of Cape 
Coast in West Africa, had an affair lasting more than a decade with Jerdan, who fathered her three illegitimate 
children.© 


L.ELL. lost no opportunity to voice her belief that women should write only about subjects that are 
‘properly feminine’, as in these lines from The Golden Violet: 


A fairy castle, not of those 

Made for storm and made for foes, 

But telling of a gentler time, 

A lady’s rule, a summer clime. (33 — 6) 


She often alludes to the idea of separate and gendered poetic spheres, emphasising in the process 
that love is a feminine domain. In ‘A Summer Evening’s Tale’, the female narrator starts by drawing the 
male lover and reader closer into a cosiness that is relaxingly feminine, away from the energetic masculine 
“worldly element”. She is here telling her lover a story, but her first person address allows Landon to direct 
her argument at the reader, positioning him as her one-man audience and making love to him through her 
words: 


I’11 tell thee, love, a tale, - just such a tale 

As you once said my lips could breathe so well; 

Speaking as poetry should speak of love, (12 — 4) 
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Reminding the reader that he had been appreciative of her earlier strains of passion and had 
agreed that it was the proper subject of poetry is her way of urging him to receive the present volume with 
equal enthusiasm. 


Her strategy worked. Reviewers who found fault with her theme of despondent love were in the 
minority, and met with indignant attacks: “Some impertinent blockhead [...] informed this young lady that 
love was a very dull and monotonous subject”.“ “How can there be too much love in a young lady’s 
writings [...]?”, enquired another reviewer, “Is she to write of politics, or political economy, or pugilism, 
or punch? Certainly not. We feel a determined dislike of women who wander into these unfeminine paths; 
they should immediately hoist a moustache”. In opting to make love her key subject, Landon thus positioned 
herself blamelessly vis-a-vis the critics’ preconceptions of a female author’s permissible literary territory, 
ensuring their support in her initial rise to celebrity. 


In the preface to The Venetian Bracelet Landon says: 


IT allude to the blame and eulogy which have been equally bestowed on my frequent choice of 
Love as my source of song. I can only say, that for a woman, whose influence and whose sphere 
must be in the affections, what subject can be more fitting than one which it is her peculiar 
province to refine, spiritualise, and exalt? I have ways sought to paint it self-denying, devoted, 
and making an almost religion of its truth; and I must add, that such as I would wish to draw her, 
woman actuated by an attachment as intense as it is true, as pure as it is deep, is not only more 
admirable as a heroine, but also in actual life, than one whose idea of love is that of light 
amusement or at worst of vain mortification.® 


Landon’s argument reveals a shrewd strategy. She turns the criticism against herself — that she 
wrote too much about love — on its head by employing precisely those prescriptions that were used to 
limit women writers. Women were restricted to writing about sentiment.and feeling, and Landon uses that 
as her defence now: “for a woman, whose influence and whose sphere must be in the affections, what 
subject can be more fitting than one which it is her peculiar province to refine, spiritualise, and exalt?” (my 
italics). Subtly but surely she turns the idea of a womanly sphere into a woman-only area, establishes her 
mastery over it, and wards off any male intervention. Categorising all poetry as being either ‘song of love 
or tale of war’ (274), she makes her choice of the former and stands firmly by it. In effect she says that she 
is happy with the limited poetic field she is allocated as a woman poet within which she has proved successful 
and sees no cause to change her theme. 


Landon bolsters this exclusivity by reinforcing her chosen theme with the weight of moral purpose; 
not only is her subject pretty, it has the added value of virtue. Declaring her portrayal of passion to be pure 
—“self-denying, devoted, and making almost a religion of its truth...as intense as it is true, as pure as it is 
deep”, she makes a case for its ability to motivate moral improvement. Her love songs often find their best 
justification in inspiring a purer love in her readers: 


[...] yet if one line 


Has stolen from the eye unconscious tears, 
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Recalled one lover to fidelity 

Which is the holiness of love, or bade 

One maiden sicken at cold vanity, ... 

That song has not been utterly in vain. (‘A’‘Summer Evening’s Tale’, 70 ~ 74, 78) 


Poetry and love are Landon’s two chief agencies in her declared aspiration to heal an ailing 
civilization. Love ‘[c]an melt away the dross of worldliness; / Can elevate, refine’ (‘A History of the Lyre’, 
365 — 6), while poetry is the ‘rich enthusiasm’ 


[...] without which our utmost power of thought 
But sharpens arrows that will drink our blood. 
Like woman’s soothing influence o’er man, 
Enthusiasm is upon the mind; (‘Erinna’, 111-4) 


L. E. L. subtly genders poetry as feminine, as in the lines above, and suggests that poetry about 
women’s love should be the best instrument in this restorative project: 


Love should dwell with that purity 

Which but in woman’s love can be: 

A sacred fire, whose flame was given 

To shed on earth the light of heaven, (‘The Troubadour’ ,Canto I, 813 —5) 


The ameliorative powers that Landon claimed for her poetry can be seen allegorised in an episode 
from The Golden Violet where Mirzala must save her lover from a fatal spell — “He is bound by magic 
spell, / Of force which woman’s love may quell” (The Golden Violet, 74 — 5). Like Psyche, she goes on a 
quest to win her love, challenging the notion of female passivity. But her assumption of the role of the 
(traditionally male) quester-rescuer in one of her rare tales that end happily evades censure because the 
essentially feminine impulse of love offers an excuse for the infraction. 


Landon professes no Jess an end for her poetry than ennobling the reader through catharsis brought 
about by her “gentle mournfulness” that intends: 


To purify, refine, exalt, subdue, 
To touch the selfish, and to shame the vain 
Out of themselves, (‘A Summer Evening’s Tale’, 54 — 6) 


The narrator follows this general argument with a personal illustration, “Am I not better by my love for 
you?” (80). Mournfulness thus becomes a necessary adjunct of love, vital for Landon’s project if she is to 
arouse the readers’ “sympathy with sorrows not [their] own” (48). 
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If writing about love is an extension of Landon’s public image of feminine beauty, then giving 
that love a doomed destiny introduces the element of melancholy that Poe believed was the most poetical 
when it “most closely allies itself with Beauty”.“ Landon specifically refutes the possibility of writing 
about more cheerful situations, demarcating happy love to lie beyond her poetic ambit. 


[...] what has minstrel left to tell 

When love has not an obstacle? 

My lute is hush’d, and mute its chords, 

The heart and happiness have no words! (‘The Troubadour’, Canto IV, 707 — 10) 


One justification for L.E.L.’s melancholy theme is thus inextricably linked to the moral function 
of her poetry in attempting the amelioration of her readers, as discussed above. She makes this clear in one 
of her prefaces: 


Believing as I do in the great and excellent influence of poetry, may I hazard the expression of 
what I have myself sometimes trusted to do? A highly-cultivated state of society must ever have 
for concomitant evils, that selfishness, the result of indolent indulgence; and that heartlessness 
attendant on refinement, which too often hardens while it polishes. Aware that to elevate I must 
first soften, and that if I wished to purify I must first touch, I have ever endeavoured to bring 
forward grief, disappointment, the fallen leaf, the faded flower, the broken heart, and the early 
grave. Surely we must be less worldly, less interested, from this sympathy with the sorrow in 
which our unselfish feelings alone can take part.© 


Armstrong reads Landon’s statement as extending “the sentimental terms in which women were 
seen, [...] turning them to moral and social account and arguing that women’s discourse can soften what 
would now be called the phallocentric hardness and imaginative deficiencies of an overcivilized culture.” 


Landon’s preference for tragedy also served her more feminist inclinations tacitly. Ordeals allow 
the women in her romances to emerge loyal in love. Like Opie, Landon continuously presents her protagonists 
with obstacles in order to argue her case for women being the more committed partners in any love 
relationship: 


There is a feeling in the heart 

Of woman which can have no part 

In man; a self devotedness 

As victims round their idols press, 

And ask for nothing, but to show 

How far their zeal and faith can go. (“The Troubadour’, Canto 11,1050 — 5) 
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Even if the man does love his mistress, he will fall short of the ideal set by his ladylove, “For ever 
in man’s bosom will man’s pride / An equal empire with his love divide” (The Golden Violet: ‘The Rose’, 
305 — 6). Landon, in one of her sketches in the ‘Female Picture Gallery’, remarks: “I believe that more 
women are disappointed in marriage than men; a woman gives the whole of her heart - the man only gives 
the remains of his, and very often there is only a little left”. Elsewhere, she repeats Madame de Stael’s 
despairing query in one of the pieces in her ‘Female Picture Gallery’, “by whom have we been beloved, 
even as we have loved!’ In The Golden Violet, Isabelle initially sings of love as ‘being fugitive’; when 
her lover Vidal disapproves of her cynicism, she changes to a song extolling constancy, but qualifies that 
this is “a woman’s love’ that she praises. Landon’s tales of melancholy love have a specifically female 
focus; as Anne Mellor notes, ‘her poetry obsessively details every nuance of female love”. 


Landon’s protagonists, who are often artists, require the compulsion of grief for composition, 
aligning their poetry with the artless outburst of (female) improvisation brought on by unbearable anguish 
rather than the conscious construct of (male) artistry ambitiously aimed at literary fame. Betrayal offers 
Landon’s women an opportunity to speak. Her female poets seek to excuse their outpouring as being 
induced by their heart. Like Smith’s speaker in the Elegiac Sonnets, Landon’s heartbroken female poet- 
protagonist declares: 


And lays which only told of love 

In all its varied sorrowing, 

The echoes of the broken heart, 

Were all the songs I now could sing. (“The Improvisatrice’, 1011- 4) 


In poems where the female lover is not herself a poet, the narrator — always implicitly, and at 
times explicitly identified as female — reveals herself to be a world-weary figure, well versed in the way 
of love, having experienced the treachery of men herself: 


Alas! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart! (‘The Improvisatrice’, 600 — 2) 


Often at the cost of distracting from the main narrative, the female narrator breaks into reminiscences 
of her own loss and enhancing the tragic atmosphere, as in the heavily digressional “The Lost Pleiad’. 


Men and women seem to channel their thoughts in two different directions in Landon — while the 
former more often anticipate future sexual pleasures with their desired partners, the latter remain nostalgic 
about happy days when their love seemed secure. Women also risk being judged by men according to their 
terms, as Prince Cyrus does in ‘The Lost Pleiad’. This is the account of a prince who falls in love with the 
youngest of the pleiads, the daughters of the sea god, and woos her earnestly, only to abandon her when she 
comes to return his love. Tiring of Cyrene, the prince conveniently (and falsely) assumes that she wants to 
end the relationship as much as he does: 
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[...] he, rejoicing he is free 


Bounds like'the captive from his chain, 
And wilfully believing she 
Hath found her liberty again! (‘The Lost Pleiad’, 395 — 8) 


Landon remarks that men tire of their trophy as soon as it is possessed, like Opie’s Cynthio tiring 
of his once-cherished pebble — “Not his the love that changes not / Mid the trials and griefs of an ill-starr’d 
lot”. She contrasts them with the woman’s heart “[t]hat has pleasure and pride in a prize when won” (The 
Golden Violet: ‘The Broken Spell’, 7 — 8, 16). 


As Landon locates her female protagonists so fully in the category of ideal femininity current in 
her time, by their very definition the women in her poems seem to expend their whole existence in loving: 


It is vain to say that love is not 

The life and colour of a woman’s lot. 

It is her strength [...] 

It is her pride [...] 

[...] O man has power 

Of head and hand, - heart is a woman’s dower! (The Golden Violet: “The Rose’, 228 — 36) 


Landon takes the essentialist perception of the ideal woman as the one whose entire existence is 
founded on love in order to exposes its inherent absurdity. When their love fails to find fulfilment, woman’s 
life finds no other purpose, leaving death to follow as a natural consequence. Remarkably, Landon introduces 
no relief in the promise of another world where the women may be rewarded for their trials on earth. Mellor 
notes that they show ‘no conviction of an afterlife; when love dies, they die.’” Love is the only religion to 
which Landon’s women are martyrs. This is a characteristic shared by other women poets in this study as 
well, a point which I will discuss more fully in the Conclusion. 


That the repeated deaths of her protagonists were not mere coincidences is clarified by Landon’s 
own correspondence: 


The poem is now entirely finished. I hope you will like ‘Adelaide.’ I wished to portray a gentle 
soft character, and to paint in her the most delicate love. I fear her dying of it is a little romantic; 
yet, what was I to do, as her death must terminate it?7! 
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While death usually haunts L.E.L.’s pages in its physical form, it may at times be manifest 
symbolically. In the rare case that the women in her poems survive the catastrophic end of a relationship, 
they are reduced to a mere shadow of her former self only to endure a death-like state: 


Wasting her dearest feelings, till health, hope, 
Happiness, are but things of which henceforth 
She’ ll only know the name? (‘Love’, 18 — 20) 


Death of the woman — literal or symbolic — in Landon’s poems is such a regular feature because 
it executes several important functions in her poetry. Landon not only uses Poe’s premise that the death of 
a beautiful woman is the most poetical theme, she takes it one step further — she portrays the death of a 
beautiful woman who is a poet herself. Landon’s poetic universe “teems with poets and minstrels”.”” Many 
of Landon’s female protagonists are famous artists who enjoy the prominence their talent affords them. 
They offer Landon a way to express the essence of being a woman, a lover, and an artist, often in the figure 
of the same character. “The two themes to which Landon returns obsessively in all her poetry and which 
for her were indissolubly linked...[were] Love and Poetry”,” a combination I argue is always closely 


attended upon by death. 


Love and poetry, apart from working together for moral purposes as discussed above, share many 
qualities in Landon’s universe. Firstly, her women artists compose and love in a similar gush of emotion, 
a natural effusion that lies beyond their control. They are improvisatrices, and their poetry is seen as being 
stimulated in a state of delirium, not scripted in deliberation. Landon was inspired, as were many others 
among her contemporaries, by the success of Madame de Stael’s Corinne, which related the story of a 
gifted woman poet who was inspired into brilliant improvisations that led to her being honoured publicly. 
Landon’s poetesses seem to compose their verses with the same spontaneous abandon as they love — 
unreservedly, and with little command over their acts of passion. 


This idea of spontaneous artisticcreation conforms to the theory of genius that was so significant 
in Landon’s time, and she was quick to reinforce the connection between woman and creator using the 
context of love: 


I loved him as young Genius loves, 
When its own wild and radiant heaven 
Of starry thought burns with the light, 
The love, the life, by passion given. 
I loved him, too, as woman loves — 


Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn: (“The Improvisatrice’, 959 — 64) 
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Landon’s protagonists are careful to maintain creative distance from male poets by modestly 
acknowledges that theirs is “but a woman’s power”. But this does not stop them from staking their claim to 
genius: 


Yet, in that great and glorious dower 
Which Genius gives, I had my part: 

I poured my full and burning heart 

In song... (‘The Improvisatrice’, 26 — 9) 


Most memoirs and prefaces by women poets would be at pains to illustrate how their literary 
compositions were a completely instinctive and unselfconscious process. Similarly Blanchard is eager to 
defend Landon’s commercial success by portraying it as an entirely natural development of familial 
encouragement: 


Pen and ink had succeeded to the slate, writing to scribbling, distinct images to phantasies that 
had as little form as substance; and it followed that ideas of publication and a thirst for fame 
should succeed to the first natural charm of parental kisses and family pats on the head.” 


As is characteristic of her, Landon seems to accept what is a liability for a woman writer only to 
turn it into an advantage. The essay discusses above how she appropriates the idea of gendered segregation 
of poetic themes to consolidate her own mastery over love poetry as a woman. Similarly, when she comes 
to repeat the familiar defensive script that all women poets forwarded about the artlessness of their 
compositions, Landon takes it one step further by asserting that no art is needed to begin with as women are 
poets by the virtue of their very nature. Women, being traditionally positioned as more sensitive, are the 
only ‘true’ and ‘natural’ poets. She links the two ideas in timeless permanency: “The fable of Prometheus 
and the vulture / Reveals the poet’s and the woman’s heart” (55 - 6). Stephenson quotes these lines from 
Landon’s tribute to her predecessor ‘Felicia Hemans’, to stress that she did not feel the need to evoke a 
male muse as she found women’s greater sensitivity to sorrow an adequate stimulus for poetry.” 


The Improvisatrice reveals how the very basis of her identity as a woman is formulated by her 
artistic self: 


T AM the daughter of that land, 

Where the poet’s lip and the painter’s hand 
Are most divine, — where the earth and sky, 
Are picture both and poetry — 

I am of Florence. (1 — 5) 


Her assertion of individuality (‘I am’) is predicated by both her gender (‘the daughter’) and her 
cultural and artistic heritage. Gender is the primary principle in the formulation of the Improvisatrice’s 
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poetic self, suggesting that all women are poets. Her being born in a land that exudes and encourages 
poetry allows her natural talent to develop into unparalleled brilliance. 


If Landon’s women poets are ‘improvisatrices’ in the sense of being extempore artists, as is de 
Stael’s Corinne who served as their model, they are also public performers like her. The word ‘improvisatrice’ 
connotes ideas of improvisation and performance simultaneously, and Landon’s poetesses are all involved 
in a public exhibition of their apparently spontaneous flood of emotion. Critics have identified Corinne as 
the ‘definitive text’ of the woman author in the nineteenth century.” Landon knew the story well, having 
translated the metrical odes for Isabel Hill’s 1833 English version of Corinne. She returns to the narrative 
in several poems, notably ‘Corinna’ (1821), ‘The Improvisatrice’ (1824), ‘Erinna’ (1827), ‘The History of 
the Lyre’ (1828), ‘Corinne at the Cape of Misena’ (1832) and ‘Sappho’ in Classical Sketches (1836). 
Adapting de Stael’s controversial novel Corinne: or, Italy (1807) for a British readership, Landon takes 
care to underplay the more radically feminist aspects of the earlier work. She eliminates the crowning of 
the poetess in the Capitol in Rome that made many male readers uncomfortable with its suggestion of 
female apotheosis. The Improvisatrice, like all of Landon’s poet- protagonists, attempts to justify the public 
display of her poetry by portraying it as a means of securing love. This is the closest link poetry shares with 
love for Landon — it literalizes the woman’s craving for affection. Erinna visualizes her lute to be: 


[...] a sweet and breathing bond 

Between me and my kind. Orphan unloved, 

I had been lonely from my childhood’s hour, [...] 

But that was over now; my lyre would be 

My own heart’s true interpreter, and those 

To whom my song was dear, would they not bless 

The hand that waken’d it? I should be loved 

For the so gentle sake of those soft chords 

Which mingled others’ feelings with mine own. (43 — 5, 47 — 50) 


The fact that most of Landon’s female protagonists are either orphans (like Eulalie in ‘A History 
of the Lyre’) or lack a loving family network (like the Improvisatrice) heightens their desperation for love. 
Being natural poets who sing as spontaneously as they love, the women exercise their poetic power to win 
their men. Their compositions are usually ineffectual in securing true love, but they do allow the women to 

- enjoy fame, which becomes an extension of the feminine desire to be loved — by many instead of one.” 


Barrett Browning was one of the earliest readers of Landon who identtfied the older poet’s narrators 
as the “craver[s] of a little love”, but who were forever disappointed in their expectation of an equal 
response to their own unadulterated passion. She expressed their petition poignantly in her tribute in “L.E.L.’s 
Last Question’.” She described her predecessor as “[l]ove-learned, she had sung of only love” (15): 
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[...] little in this world do the loving do, 

But [...] listen for 

The echo of their own love evermore — 

Do you think of me as I think of you? (11 - 4) 


L.E.L.’s female protagonists seem to be asking exactly the same question that Browning has their creator 
ask: “ ‘Do you think of me as I think of you, / My friends, my friends?’ “ (1 — 2). Christina Rossetti 
followed Browning in her reading of L.E.L. as a poet whose “heart was breaking for a little love”.” 


The poetic powers of Landon’s women, though successful in securing public admiration, cannot 
secure their happiness. Unqualified love on their part is bound to end in sorrow in Landon’s asymmetrical 
universe where men fall short of the ideal set by female devotion. Like Amenaide in The Golden Violet, 
Landon’s women are “[k]ind, tender but too sensitive, / None seem’d her equal love to bear” (The Golden 
Violet: Lolotte’s Song’, 79 — 80). Female passions double back to collapse at their point of origin, finding 
no suitable alter ego to interact with: 


How often women’s heart must turn 
To feed upon its own excess 
Of deep yet passionate tenderness! (“The Troubadour’, Canto I, 500 — 2) 


A careful analysis of this failed female passion suggests that it encapsulates the condition of its failure in its 
very nature. Women’s love in Landon remains unrequited by its very nature, resulting “ideologically [...] 
{in a] poetry [that] implodes upon itself”.® Belonging to the realm of the ideal and the literary, women’s 
love seems to wither upon coming in touch with reality, as the last lines of ‘The Lost Pleiad’ observe: 
(“Love is of heavenly birth, / But turns to death on touching earth”, 473 - 4). The world contaminates the 
woman’s gift fatally, with “soil and stain that clings / When earth [Love] touchest with [its] heavenly 
wings’(The Golden Violet: ‘The Child of the Sea’, 206 —7). Labbe reads “the villain in Landon’s romances” 
to be “Love — Romance — itself, with its dangerous, unavoidable excesses”.*! But love in Landon seems 
more victim than villain in a contaminating world. What Stephenson says of the notion of poetry for 
Landon is equally applicable to the love expressed by her protagonists — “Landon is actually not so much 
rejecting it as suggesting the general inability of a base world to appreciate”:* 


[...] that love which hath too much 
Of heaven in its fine nature for the earth — 
Where love paies for a home and finds a grave; (‘Corinne at the Cape of Misena’, 46 — 9) 


Germaine Greer feels that “[n]o female poet before L. E. L. had ever written of women’s passion 
as she did. It was not like the love plaints of men, but the fierce, impotent, inward—-turning tumult of a 
woman’s heart, the agony of a creature unable to speak or act, forced to wreak her vengeance upon herself, 
to refuse to live.”®” 
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The tales’ end predictably finds the women broken-hearted, for in an imperfect world “[w]hat had 
such heart to do but break?” (The Golden Violet: ‘The Queen of Cyprus’, 284) Woman’s love is one which 
no reality may match: “Where on earth is the truth that may vie /With woman’s lone and long constancy?” 
(The Golden Violet. ‘The Broken Spell’, 1- 2). Her love is too pure to find reciprocation in an imperfect 
world, as Eulalie realizes: 


[...] I made 

My heart too like a temple for a home; 

My thoughts were birds of paradise, that breathed 

The airs of heaven, but died on touching earth. (‘A History of the Lyre’, 336 — 9) 


Landon’s women appear more besotted with love itself than with any man. The female poet often 
berates her lover for upsetting her imaginary universe with his all-too-real presence before turning back to 
her own solitary world: 


Once my wide world was ideal, 

Fair it was —ah! very fair, 

Wherefore hast thou made it real? 

Wherefore is thy image there? (“Disenchantment’, 39 — 40) 


‘The Improvisatrice’, which presented the first of Landon’s many female poet-lovers, provides 
an example of this trait. The protagonist readies herself for great passion even before she meets Lorenzo: 


As yet I loved not; - but each wild 
High thought I nourished raised a pyre 
For love to light; and lighted once l 
By love, it would be like the fire 

The burning lava floods that dwell 

In Etna’s cave unquenchable. (185- 90) 


The image of the pyre anticipates the note of death that will take literal form in the narrator’s tale 
of the Hindu bride who commits sati by immolating herself alive with her dead husband, and will also end 
the Improvisatrice’s young life. Coupled with such intimation of mortality is the raw sexual energy of the 
female speaker which surprises in its intensity. The image of the ‘burning lava floods’ hints at the great 
violence and destruction of which female love is capable. The lines suggest an inexhaustible, multi-orgasmic 
female desire that has been incited by art, making men redundant in the young poetess’s autoerotic pleasures. 
The Improvisatrice reveals an unconsummated adolescent female sexuality that pre-dates the man and is 
also predatory in its violence. Passages like the above explain the occasional charge of impropriety that 
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cropped up at times, asjin this review of The Improvisatrice: “Fiery phraseology wherever love is the topic, 
may be natural, but is notwithstanding indecorous”.* But given the potency of Landon’s sexually evocative 
passages that interspersed her poetry, the fact that she escaped more allegations of impropriety proves the 


effectiveness of her public image of the modest poetess. 


Love and poetry share the same fate of transience in Landon. Because her women artists improvise, 
their oral art inhabits an inspired but fleeting moment in time, remaining personal and unrecorded. This 
gives their art the same impermanence as their love. Further, if the conditions of origin are comparable for 
both, so are the effects they produce. The outcomes of loving and of performing poetry in front of an 
admiring audience are indistinguishable in Landon’s protagonist. Like heroines of sensibility, Landon’s 
women create and express through bodily reactions. Erinna notes how praise “[m]akes my cheek crimson, 
and my pulses beat” (244), a reaction identical out of its context from the Improvisatrice’s ‘thrill’ when she 
sees Lorenzo for the first time: 


My pulses throbbed, my heart beat high 

A flush of dizzy ecstasy 

Crimsoned my cheek; I felt warm tears 
Dimming my sight, yet was it sweet, 

My wild heart’s most bewildering beat, 
Consciousness, without hopes or fears, 

Of a new power within me waking, (466 -72) 


That her song ‘A Moorish Romance’ has just been overheard accidentally by an appreciative 
crowd makes it even more difficult to determine whether her reaction was provoked by acknowledgment 
as a poet or emotions as a woman in love. Before she meets Lorenzo, the Improvisatrice has been painting 
Petrarch and Sappho, and the renderings of these artists’ erotic feelings seem to stimulate her; if Sappho’s 
songs are taught by love, the Greek poetess’s art in turn inspires the Improvisatrice to love. For Landon’s 
poetesses art proves a more congenial medium to explore love than experiencing it directly. Further, 
portraying the performer as being erotically aroused by her own works, L.E.L. entices her readers to be 
titillated by them as well. 


Men provide cues for the tragic woman-centred show to begin and are subsequently excluded 
from the women’s quest for romance in which passions play themselves out in solitude. The Improvisatrice 
appears more interested in exploring her own sensuality — her throbbing pulses, her beating heart, her 
crimsoning cheek, her warm tears, her dimming sight, her panting soul — than in taking the relationship 
with Lorenzo any further. Ensuring one’s own fitting responses to love becomes more important than the 
progress of the relationship itself, and the elaborate paraphernalia of a love liaison is never undermined. 
Narrators cursorily pass over the actual moments when two lovers unite: “they loved; — they were beloved” 
(‘Roland’s Tower: A Legend of the Rhine’, 93). Instead, they often move ahead to comment that the 
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protagonists’ attachment is transitory and will cause future suffering, appearing to erase the love story even 
as they write it. 


That Landon was consciously and constantly questioning the set conventions of love, beauty and 
femininity may be proved by her poems in the annuals. Around the third decade of the nineteenth century, 
the annuals became hugely popular and Landon, always alert to changing market trends, not only contributed 
to most of them, but also edited works like Heath’s Book of Beauty (1833), Flowers of Loveliness (1838) 
and Fisher’s Drawing ~Room Scrapbook (1832 — 9). The visuals in these expensive productions usually 
provided the starting point for the poets to compose a piece that would elucidate the picture. Landon’s 
verbal complements to many such paintings deliberately undercut their suggestions of happiness and 
fulfilment in love, introducing the more pessimistic note that pervades her own volumes. Louisa Seyfforth’s 
illustration ‘The Canterbury Bell’ in the Flowers of Loveliness provides one example among many.® In 
this picture a woman seems to be waiting for her lover as she looks out pensively from a window. Behind 
her a smiling companion approaches with a letter, suggesting that she has brought news of the absent man. 
Landon’s poem starts by affirming the reader’s conjectures in her account of the young man who promised 
to return in spring when he left at Christmas. But the conclusion brusquely negates all possibility of a 
happy ending: 


Poor girl! She might have spared the blush, 
That with the letter came; 

She took the scroll — pale grew the flush, 

It did not bear his name. 


Even when involved with a mode of publication that catered to traditional values as closely as the 
annuals, Landon resisted a passive acquiescence in favour of a more sceptical approach. 


It is worthwhile to pause here to revise the statement that most studies of Landon take as a starting 
premise - love is the focus of Landon’s poetry. It would appear instead that Landon’s primary subject is 
love as represented in art, rather than perceived as a philosophical, ethical or emotional concept. She 
explores love as an artistic construct, formulated through the ages by the tradition of male love poets, by 
adopting these very conventions in her own poetry in order to reveal their limitations. For example, the 
complaint that Landon’s poems are ‘a series of masochistic stereotypes in which the heroine consummates 
her passion in death even when her lover’s arms are available’® needs to be read as Landon’s comment on 
the irony inherent in the courtly love tradition (Petrarch, who is one of main sources of this tradition, is one 
of the artists that Improvisatrice paints, revealing L.E.L.’s awareness of the Italian sonneteer as a significant 
predecessor). Since the premise of traditional love poetry is the longing of the speaking (male) subject for 
his object of desire, then distance between the two is imperative to preserve the attraction. Landon reveals 
how passion survives only when preserved in the aseptic environment of literary fantasy, wilting at the first 
hint of contact with reality. Further, Landon transposes the male as the desired object and the female lover 
as the desiring subject in a reversal of traditional gender roles. Landon’s approach needs to be seen as an 
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acerbic commentary on traditional love poetry even as she employs its conventions to ensure a steady 
readership, revealing both her consciousness of literary rhetoric and her ability to capitalize upon it. 


In a letter to an acquaintance Landon writes: “As to falling in love, it seems to me quite out of 
place except in a book”. Her women characters appear to concur, as they all seem to love “by the book”. 
Landon’s women are her studies of female stereotypes too pure and fragile for survival in a real world, and 
their unsullied love belongs to the realm of literature rather than life. Life for them mirrors art, rather than 
the other way round. The Improvisatrice, in loving a man who unwittingly betrays her and brings about her 
death, replays the fate of the women she sings about before she meets her lover. If the relationship of 
Lorenzo and the Improvisatrice reaffirms the inherent tragedy of her earlier songs, Raymond in The 
Troubadour abandons Eva to go to battle just like the knight in the ballad that he sings to her moments 
before he is called away to the battlefield.Life in Landon’s universe seems determined to follow art in its 
sad trajectory. 


Landon exposes love as a literary construct promising erotic gratification that is necessarily self- 
delusive. She calls attention to the literariness of erotic passion by listing the codes that artists have 
manipulated for centuries. In “When Should Lovers Breathe Their Vows?’ the narrator catalogues suitable 
conditions to profess love: 


When should lovers breathe their vows? 
When should ladies hear them? 

When the dew is on the boughs, 

When none else are near them; 

When the moon shines cold and pale, 
When the birds are sleeping, 

When no voice is on the gale, 

When the rose is weeping; (1 — 8) 


The list continues in a similar vein, implying that love abides by certain conventions and prescribed 
guidelines that can be quantified. Landon exposes love as a series of set actions that progress along so 
predictable a sequence that they might be compiled into a manual, as she does in this poem. 


Given its constructedness as art, any manifestation of passion on the part of Landon’s protagonists 
demands an audience. Love often provides them their opportunity to perform in public. Stephenson explains 
that though her poetesses “may always end their tales with the morally correct pronouncement concerning 
the impossibility of a woman finding true fulfilment in poetry, ... it is their initial intoxication with the 
delights of poetry over which Landon tends to linger with a sensuous appreciation”.* Erinna admits, “I felt 
immortal, for my brain / Was drunk and mad with its first draught of fame” (14 — 5). She may renounce 
performing to applauding audiences, but cannot resist the lure of immortal reputation: 
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[...] my songs would be [...] 

Read by the dark-eyed maiden in an hour 

Of moonlight, till her cheek shone with its tears; 

And murmur’d by the lover when his suit 

Calls upon poetry to breathe of love [...] 

And in their truth my immortality. (Lines 339, 341 — 4, 353) 


l Poetry, the agency through which the women seek love, is ironically the very presence that ensures. 
the failure of their quest, by rendering its practitioners too sensitive for anything which is more real than 
the constructs of art. Ellen Moers identifies the myth of Corinne as “both inspiration and warning” to the 
nineteenth century woman writer: it tells of a woman assuming great creative power, but reveals this 
faculty to hinder her attainment of happiness in a love relationship.” Leighton identifies Sappho and Corinne 
as the two models of ‘creative but suffering femininity’ which embody certain contradictions. “On the one 
hand, lovelorn and suicidal, they seem to stand for a woman’s writing which is always on the brink of self- 
denial in the face of male rejection. On the other hand, triumphalist and obsessively self-expressive, they 
represent a flow of poetic inspiration which thrives on a covert, transmittable enthusiasm between women.” 
Landon’s protagonists are obvious variations of these two models who frequently lament: 


Had I known even an unhappy love, 
It would have flung an interest round life 
Mine never knew [...] 
[...] I have fed 
Perhaps too much upon the lotos fruits 
Imagination yields, - fruits which unfit 
The palate for the more substantial food 
Of our own land — reality. (‘A History of the Lyre’, 326 — 8, 332 — 6) 


Deficiency of love is balanced by fame: Landon allows her women to reach the pinnacle of poetic 
greatness and rewards them with public acclaim. But she follows the woman artist’s joy in her poetic 
powers with the frustration of love resulting in death, a catastrophe that helps to counterbalance her 
protagonists’ immodest claim for public adoration. Death functions in Landon as a counterweight to and 
compensation for literary fame. She balances the equation of feminine codes of conduct; her protagonists 
avert charges of immodesty for their poetic prowess through their deaths which follow as the conclusive 
end to their brief breach of convention. Thus for women in her poetry, death comes as both dissolution and 
discipline. Their love has to end because it is fatally doomed, ‘unmatched’ in two senses: it is so absolute 
in its purity that it cannot exist in the physical world, and it cannot find an equal counterpart in the love of 
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men. Death also ensures that the women’s magnificent poetic triumph is anchored into conformity by 
bringing it to an untimely end. Prussic acid, which ended Landon’s life untimely, is made by grinding up 
leaves of the laurel tree. In a remarkable irony, Landon shared her protagonists’ fate of poetic fame that 
brought death. 


At the level of the narrative, Landon’s philosophy of determinism achieved by death is inextricably 
linked to the function of beauty in her writing, the former effectively enhancing and foregrounding the 
latter. Readers acclimatized to Landon’s unfailing formula in her romances read them for more than the 
familiar fatal outcome of their plots. A known conclusion frees up both author and reader to concentrate 
more fully on details. With a known narrative the poet has the challenging task of refashioning what is 
familiar into a distinctive variation, a project that directs attention to her artistic capability with greater 
sharpness than works where the flow of the narrative takes the reader along with it to discover how it all 
ends. ` 


In this respect, Landon’s romances closely resemble operas and Bollywood musicals, where the 
plot is often a familiar one.?! Originality is marked by different parameters in both these art forms. Sometimes 
the protagonists from different texts resemble each other, just as the same actors take on roles differing 
only slightly from one production to the next.” Landon’s poems are thick with intertextual references to 
Sappho or Pythia, and many of her female protagonists are variants of these icons of feminine creative 
energy. Not only does Landon’s deployment of a rejected female lover run through different poems, it is 
often mirrored and multiplied in the same work. In The Improvisatrice Sappho, Leila, Ida, the Hindoo girl, 
the Indian bride Zaide, Cydippe all echo the protagonist’s tragedy by replicating it through their diverse 
contexts, their voices blurring and overlapping at times. The Troubadour collates the narratives of three 
unfortunate women, Eva, Leila, and Adeline, as subtexts that refract and emphasize the main theme. This 
self-referentiality extends beyond character portrayal; Landon often uses lines from her own poems to 
serve as epigraphs for later compositions. 


The real interest in such works lies more in each individual presentation of the action than in its 
resolution. A well-known tragic scenario unfolds against varying, often exotic, settings, allowing the viewers 
/ readers a glimpse of a land beyond their reach for the price of a ticket or a volume. In Bollywood films as 
well as in Landon’s poetry, there is an element of identification with the larger than life characters inhabiting 
impossibly luxurious locales and attracting similarly perfect partners. 


Landon’s narratives seldom fail to comply with the usual pattern summarized by a reviewer: 


A youthful pair invariably find themselves, at the commencement of the romance, in the ecstatic 
state of feeling usually termed being in love. The heroine is uniformly represented as perfectly 
beautiful [...]The hero also possesses his share of personal attractions [...] Such being the 
dramatis personae, the next question is, where to place them.” 


All her romances are careful about the details and settings of a romantic union. The play of passion in its 
purest form is aptly framed in a narrative setting that is a rich blend of the luxurious and the exotic. The 
relationship might be frustrated in the end, but Landon ascertains that it is initiated and played out without 
restraint and with the proper embellishments. $ 
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Jerome McGann and Daniel Reiss remark how “Landon’s poetry and its related illustrations play 
out tales of disastrous love across a world-map of exotic places”.** Landon’s poems swell into waves of 
lavish descriptions that embellish the familiar narrative, piling images and details ceaselessly in order to 
take every idea to its furthest point and “load every rift with ore”.°Germaine Greer remarks. “No other 
woman of her time had anything like her vigour in imaginings, and few men could equal her headlong 
kaleidoscopic rush through scene after scene to her almost unfailingly tragic conclusion”.” Her tales move 
through the replacement of one tableau after another, each bearing the signature abundance of sensual 
descriptions. Her settings, though varying in name, retain the same tumult of extravagance that Stephenson 
describes: 


Halls are radiant or gorgeous, paintings have the colours of the rainbow, leaves never wither, 
flowers breathe exquisite perfumes, and the very language takes on the qualities of music. 
Nothing is muted or repressed; it is a world of fiery and bright extremes, [...] and everyone and 
everything exudes poetry.” 


The foreknowledge of the inescapable death of the protagonists also imparts greater poignancy to 
their brief periods of passion. The flawless beauties and Regency pin-up males peopling Landon’s sensually 
overwrought poetic landscapes perform the key role of contrast, their beauty heightened, as in Keats’ odes, 
by the awareness of death that is to follow. They help to distil maximum emotional affect from the tragic 
culmination of the love story. She renders her portrayal of an impossibly pure love flourishing against an 
exquisite backdrop even more attractive by placing it under the constant threat of death. The more exquisite 
the construct, the greater becomes the readers’ emotional response at its annihilation, and Landon shows 
her awareness of this when she says: 


[...] the chronicle I told 
Began with hope, fair skies, and lovely shapes, 
And ended in despair. (‘A Summer Evening’s Tale’, 227 ~ 9) 


Positing death as a foregone conclusion helps Landon to call attention to her art as art. This leads 
to a paradoxical relationship between form and content common to most of her work: her poems have the 
predetermined structure of a literary artefact even as they narrate the fates of artists who profess to be 
composing with an inspired immediacy that is devoid of any premeditation. 


Death serves other practical purposes as well. During the course of the poem, connections with 
her protagonist imbue L.E.L. with some of her subject’s characteristics, a necessary component in her 
persona-building project. The Improvisatrice, for example, is left unnamed so that she can become a 
fictionalized alter ego of L. E. L. in the readers’ perception. Landon’s friends were always anxious to 
underscore this identification by portraying her process of composition to be as instinctive and inspired an 
act as that of her female improvisers: 


Her thoughts always flowed faster than she could put them upon paper; and of many of her 
fragments and sketches, as of the above, it may be said, that it would take her just as long to 
copy, as to compose them.”* 
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But Landon carefully controls the process of association, and at the end of the poem delimits her creations, 
distancing them from herself. Death provides this dissociation in her narratives, allowing the persona of 
the author to extend beyond her subject. 


If the death of the protagonist segregates the creator from her creation, it serves a similar purpose 
for the readers. The earlier section of this chapter reads the success of Landon’s romances to lie partly in 
their role as an exercise in wish fulfilment for her readers, with their impossibly perfect characters and 
locales. Further, Landon’s speakers often invite the reader into the narrative by asking her to supply her 
own imaginative colouring to enliven the tale. They are asked to fill blanks in the narrative when the 
narrator pleads a thorough disillusionment with love as a theme, as when describing Cyris and Cyrene’s 
union in “The Lost Pleiad’: 


Be it for those whose unwaked youth 
Believes that hope and love are sooth — 
The loved, the happy — let them dream 

This meeting by the forest stream. (19 — 22) 


At the conclusion of a tale, the death of the protagonist secures a split in the identification process, 
halting the reader’s emotional involvement in the narrative. The ending of The Improvisatrice provides an 
illustration of this process; here the change of voice forces the reader out of empathy with the protagonist, 
relocating the latter back into the fictional landscape. With her final gasps bidding farewell to Lorenzo and 
to the reader, the poet-protagonist is reduced in death to a picture in Lorenzo’s palace, while an unidentified 
narrator (a casual visitor seeking refuge from a storm) eases the reader out of the narrative. Death foregrounds 
the fictional framework of the tale and affects a neat closure to mark the completion of the narrative. 


This theory of delimitation is borne out by Landon’s unfailing preference of foreign locations for 
her romances - they afford the safety of distance. Ellen Moers finds that the place is as important as the 
person in de Stael’s novel titled Corinne, or Italy,” and for Landon too, Italy retains its significance as 
geographical shorthand for the kind of feminine creative potential that cannot be enjoyed in the limiting 
society she and her readers know. In “The Venetian Bracelet’, the narrator starts “another tale of thine! 
Fair Italie” (1). She acknowledges her unfamiliarity with the country: 


Ido not know thy language... 
And neither have I seen thy cloudless sky... 
Thy cities...thy halls... 
Thy fountains...thy groves... 
I know them not...(3 — 17) 
She cherishes her lack of acquaintance, as it adds to her love for the place: 
...yet, Italie, thou art 
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The promised land that haunts my dreaming heart. 

Perchance it is well thou art unknown: 

I could not bear to lose what I have thrown 

Of magic round thee, - but to find in thee 

What hitherto I still have found in all — 

Thou art not stamp’d with that reality 

Which makes our being’s sadness, and its thrall! (‘The Venetian Bracelet’, 17 - 24). 


Isobel Armstrong rightly suggests that for Landon and her contemporary women authors, the 
“movement to Italy is less important in itself than the association of women’s poetry with an ‘impassioned 
land’ or emotional space outside the definitions and circumscriptions of the poet’s specific culture and 
nationality”.! She adds that the young Landon had invented a fantasy country, like the Brontes did with 
Gondal and Angria (the latter was in Africa, as Landon’s had been, which, in a strange coincidence, was 
where she met her tragic death). Landon’s Italy, and all her other settings as well — like Greece in ‘Bacchus 
and Ariadne’ — is more an imaginative license than a real country. Landon emphasises her intention to 
keep her locales distant (Spain, Portugal, France, India), and often uncharted, in order to preserve their 
charm as inaccessible never-never lands. At the end of the tale, the dead heroine and her story are sealed 
into the distance afforded by the foreign and the unfamiliar. 


Finally, death functions as the final curtain on a performance, and readies the readers for the 
author’s next offering. They close the volume at the end of the heroine’s life, ready for the next tragic tale 
“[o]f her who loved, alas! too well” from Landon’s pen (‘The Troubadour’, Canto IV, 35).There will be a 
new romance — offering a new protagonist, with a new man to love and be tormented by, complete with a 
new setting — and another one after that. Death marks the vital caesura in what needs to be recognised as 
a serialized, measured performance. 


At the end of The Golden Violet, when all the minstrels present at the poetry competition have told 
their tales, the narrator breaks off just at the moment when the prize is about to be announced. She discusses 
her efforts as composer — she has put on a one-woman show in a triumph of the ordering imagination, 
creating a whole gallery of characters with their individual styles and stories — and implicitly indicates her 
exclusive claim to the prize. Reading Landon in the context of the literary taste, gender definitions and 
publishing conditions of her day, the politics that informs her poetics becomes apparent. L.E.L.’s simplistic, 
somewhat naive perspective of female love reveals itself to be the carefully crafted, ironic and adroitly 
allusive work of a much more polished artist; what appears at first reading to be a passive acceptance of 
contemporary codes of gender and genre and an unchallenging submission to current stereotypes can be 
seen to a sophisticated collaboration with rhetorical, social and cultural conventions in order to explot them 
most effectively. Landon’s poetry demands to be reassessed as a considered marketing strategy, one which 
was built around the winning combination of ‘sorrow, beauty, love, and death’. An analysis of the 
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configuration of this formula reveals the working principle behind bestsellerslike The Golden Violet that 
ensured a woman poet the rare opportunity of being one of the most successful writers of her day. 
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Tagore, Gandhi, Ambedkar and the Dalits in Rather Rast: 
A Study 


Tapu Biswas 


In the Preface to Passage of Time, her translation of Rabindranath Tagore’s Kaler Jatra, which 
includes the thesis play Rather Rashi (The Rope of the Chariot), Manju Dutta Gupta rightly observes that 
in this play, “transfigured poetic patterns set the frame for the Shudras, the lowest section in society, to pull 
the rope of the chariot of the Lord, which refused to stir on the auspicious day in the hands of the upper 
classes and the influential in the country.” (xi) This is entirely appropriate, given the fact that the issue of 
casteism in the Indian social order was a central concern of Rabindranath Tagore throughout his long life 
as a litterateur and a thinker. Kaler Jatra was specially dedicated by Tagore to his contemporary the 
Bengali novelist Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay on the event of his fifty-seventh birthday in 1932, and in his 
dedicatory address, Tagore explained that his work embodied the vision that “Men who suffered so long 
under the yoke of deceitful contact, — men who were humiliated and never given the great rights of 
humanity, have been greeted by eternal time to be the bearers of its chariot this day. Only with the dismissal 
of the want of equilibrium in human relationship, will the chariot move forward. “ (Dutta Gupta ii) The 
“chariot” that Tagore speaks of is of course much more than the literal chariot of the Hindu deity Lord 
Jagannath that is ritually pulled on the festival of Rathajatra or the Chariot Festival, and more truly and 
universally a symbol of the destiny of the peoples of India in the pre-Independence era in particular, and 
the collective future of the human race in the inter-War period in general. However, apart from Tagore, the 
Dalit question or concerns arising out of and related to issues of untouchabilty and casteism in India in the 
first half of the twentieth century also exercised the minds of two other great Indians of the time, viz. 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. B.R. Ambedkar. This paper will try to examine Tagore’s vision as embodied in 
Kaler Jatra (specifically the play Rather Rasi) in the larger context of the beliefs and ideas of Gandhi and 
Ambedkar about the status and role of the marginalized lower caste of people in India in contemporary 
times. 


It is a lamentable but undeniable truth that Dalits in India have had to bear for many millennia a 
heavy burden of discrimination and humiliation heaped on them by the so-called upper caste people. As 
Eva-Maria Hardtmann notes in her book The Dalit Movement in India, 


... human bodies, materials, occupations, marriage relations, eating and drinking relations, etc., 
were all seen in relation to these religious values. The so-called untouchables constituted different 
jatis but stood outside and below the four varnas, and were consequently seen as the most polluted, 
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with major consequences for their social relations — they were excluded from many activities and 
places in Indian society. The so-called untouchables constituted different jatis but stood outside 
and below the four varnas, and were consequently seen as the most polluted, with major consequences 
for their social relations — they were excluded from many activities and places in Indian society. 


The so-called untouchables did not have access to the main village but lived outside it. People regarded as 
being of a higher status were supposed to keep them at a distance. The ‘untouchables’ were not allowed to 
take water from the village well; their touch was seen as polluting to the extent that if an ‘untouchable’ had 
been in contact with the well it had to be ritually cleansed before it could be used again. The Hindu temples 
were closed to the so-called untouchables and they were not allowed to read the religious scriptures. If the 
‘untouchables’ were at any time allowed into the village it had to be at high noon, when the shadow is at its 
smallest for even the shadow was regarded as polluting. They were not allowed to read or get any education. 
The occupations which the so-called untouchables were allowed to practice were those connected with 
material that was seen as religiously defiled such as excrement (latrine cleaners) or dead animals (the work 
of taking dead animals out of the village) for example (Hardtmann 48-49). 


The result ofthis was that the religious values of purity and pollution came to enter the field of 
human relationships.The Dalits have had many names given to them in the past, such as depressed class, 
untouchables, shudras, avarn, antyevasin, nisada, chandala, dasyasa, dasa, panchama, damai, asprishya, 
antyaja and harijan and have been typically considered to be outside or beyond the parameters of the 
varna or caste order. Among Hindus, it is believed that varnas are separate body parts of the creator 
Brahma and this sacrificial myth of creation takes place in Rig Veda which is one of the four main holy 
Vedas of Hinduism: 


When the gods spread the sacrifice with the Man as the offering, spring was the clarified butter, 
summer the fuel, autumn the oblation ... 


When they divided the Man (Purusha) ... His mouth became the Brahmin, his arms were made 
into the Warrior, his thighs the people, and from his feet the Servants were born ... (Wolpert 
117) 


It is on the basis of this that the ancient code of India, the Laws of Manu, set the rights and duties 
of Hindu society. This sacred book written circa 400 BC gives the details of religious obligations, basic 
rituals, ceremonies as birth, death, marriage, dietary etc. and prescribes the traditional caste system as well. 
In analyzing the Rig Veda verse, three deductions can be made. First, because varna-vavyastha is mentioned 
here, the varnas are at least five thousand years old; second, that this system is divine because the Rig Veda 
states this; and finally that because each varna is a different piece of Virat Purush, then the varnas have a 
hierarchy within themselves. 


All these parameters are contained and referred to either implicitly or explicitly in Tagore’s Rather 
Rasi. For instance the dramatis personae in this short play include a Priest who is representative of the 
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highest Brahmin caste; a Minister and Soldiers who signify the ruling, administrative or warrior class; a 
Millionaire and some Rich Men who stand for the vaisya class; an Accountant, Women and general Citizens 
who are akin to the servants or workers in society. But most importantly, there is also in the play a body of 
Shudras who together with their leader represent the section of humanity outside the varna system — the 
Dalits. This reflection by Tagore of the then social reality was not accidental or coincidental, for the issue 
of untouchability and Dalitism was a burning issue at the time. In 1932, the same year in which Tagore 
dedicated Kaler Jatra to Sarat Chandra, Gandhi and Ambedkar ended their showdown on the latter’s 
demand for a separate electorate for the Dalit community and concluded the Ambedkar-Gandhi Pact which 
is also known as the Communal Award or the Poona Pact. This agreement between the two leaders had an 
important influence on the inclusion of the special reservation clauses in the Indian Constitution some 
years later, but by itself it marked the end of a long struggle by different Dalit groups to assert their right to 
get education, to social and religious equality, to freedom to dress like other people, to move freely on 
public roads, and find employment outside their fixed hereditary centuries-old occupations such as latrine 
cleaners, scavengers and removers of dead animal bodies etc. Throughout the 19" and early 20" centuries 
the practice of untouchability was contested by many. As social historians like Charies Heimsath and D.N. 
Lorenzen have noted, certain groups within the Hindu community like the Arya Samaj and various other 
Hindu social reform movements denounced hierarchical and caste-wise discriminations between men. 
There can be no doubt that Tagore was fully aware of these developments, but his own beliefs about the 
crime of untouchability as indicated in Kaler Jatra (and Rather Rasi in specific)are worth looking at especially 
in the light of the different opinions of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Ambedkar on the same issue. 


Gandhi’s abhorrence towards the practice of untouchability is unquestionable. He himself spoke 
of his sense of unease when he was a child about following his mother’s instructions about not touching 
Uka, the family’s sweeper and not playing with children of the ‘untouchables’. In 1915 soon after reaching 
India from South Africa, he allowed the family of a so-called untouchable man to join his ashram in 
Ahmedabad. And though objections were raised about the use of the well, and though financial support 
was stopped by his donors and there was talk about a social boycott being directed at the ashram, Gandhi 
held his ground and even decided to go and stay in the untouchables’ quarter in case the ashram had to be 
shut down. (Nanda 19; Gandhi 331-32) Caste politics also impacted Gandhi himself as he was expelled 
from his own hereditary caste of Bania for having travelled overseas (Gandhi 75-76). However, as Gandhian 
scholars have rightly noted, Gandhi’s opinions about untouchability and the caste system evolved and 
changed over time, ultimately leading him to differ sharply with the perspectives of contemporary prominent 
Dalit spokesmen like Dr. Ambedkar. As David Hardiman has indicated: 


In 1909, he [Gandhi] condemned the caste system and ‘caste tyranny’. On his return to India he 
adopted a much softer line on the question. He denied that the caste system had harmed India, 
arguing that it was no more than a form of labor division, similar to occupational divisions all 
over the world. ... In 1925 he was talking of the need for jatis to merge into varnas based on 
occupation. In 1931 he condemned the jati system, but praised a fourfold varna system consisting 
of (1) imparters of knowledge, (2) defenders of the defenceless, (3) farmers or traders, (4) 
labourers. He believed now that there should be intermarriage. He also endorsed interdining, 
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including with the Dalits. In the mid-1930s, Gandhi moved towards a more radical critique of 
caste. ... By 1946 he was urging caste Hindus to marry Dalits. (126-27) 


1924 was a kind of a watershed in Gandhi’s concern with untouchabilty. As Hardiman notes, 
Gandhi in this year 


debated the matter [of untouchability] with orthodox Sanatanist Hindus. They provided textual 
evidence that justified the practice. He argued that what was at stake was morality, and he 
refused to accept the moral validity of such texts, arguing that they were no longer appropriate 
for the present times... [and] that Hinduism was not a text-based religion, but one that was 
rooted in moral precepts, and texts that conflicted with morality could be discounted. 


During 1924-25 there was a protest by an Untouchable community of Kerala, the Iravas, 
against a ban on their using a street in front of a temple at Vaikam that was controlled by 
Nambudri Brahmans.... Gandhi took up the issue, travelling to Kerala to negotiate with the 
Brahmans who controlled the temple. During the debate, one of them stated that the Iravas had 
been born as Untouchables because of their karma, for example because of their misdeeds in 
past lives, and it was therefore God’s will that they be excluded from the precincts of the temple. 
Gandhi took a soft line on this, accepting that the Iravas were indeed victims of karma, but he 
added that humans had no right to add to the punishment awarded by God. .... In this, Gandhi 
was adopting a position of seeking to reform Hindu practice from within, rather than attack it 
from outside.(128-29) 


But if Gandhi’s position was located within a context of morality, Ambedkar’s was a far more 
radical critique. Perhaps because he had suffered discrimination at first hand, having being made to sit on 
a sack in one corner of the classroom apart from the other higher caste students at his school, forbidden to 
touch the blackboard and even discouraged from answering teachers’ questions for fear of polluting the 
other students and the teacher himself, and denied permission to study Sanskrit in High School (Keer 12- 
19), he had little confidence in the Gandhian approach and opposed it. He believed that untouchability was 
a part of the caste system and that the only way of overcoming the former was by destroying the latter. In 
leading an agitation by Dalits to draw water from Chavandar Lake at Mahad access to which was traditionally 
denied to them, he proclaimed that their objective was not really to drink the water of the lake but to show 
that they were human beings too. Finally, towards the end of his life, Ambedkar chose to embrace Buddhism 
as a means of abandoning all Hindu identity. Ambedkar was particularly aware of the injustice that was 
historically imposed by the Hindu social order on the untouchables. Thus his bitter words: 


Hindu Law is that law of the established order and was made by the touchables. The untouchables 
had nothing to do except to obey it and respect it. The untouchables have no right against the 
touchables. For them there is no equal right, no justice which is due to them and nothing is 
allowed to them. Nothing is due to them except what the touchables are prepared to grant. The 
untouchables must not insist on rights. They should pray for mercy and favour and rest content 
with what is offered. (Quoted in Guru 41) 
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Ambedkar’s motto and slogan for his fellow Dalits was: Educate, Organize, Protest. He laid 
emphasis on the creation of self-respect and the development of personality. And it is here that he differed 
from Gandhi. As D.R. Nagaraj expresses the difference, according to Gandhi “the notion of untouchability 
has to disappear from the mind and heart of caste Hindu society ... Ambedkar represents the modern, 
western mode of thinking. It is closer to militant socialist methods of the western variety. The internal 
strength of a caste or class is the crucial thing. Any social stratification should organize ‘for itself’. The 
greater the militancy, the greater the possibility of realising the goal... If Dalit society becomes militant and 
aggressive, caste Hindu society will be forced to come to its senses. This is the logic of the Ambedkarite 
method” (Nagaraj 79). i 


There is no reason to believe that Rabindranath was ignorant of the policies of either Gandhi or 
Ambedkar on the issue of untouchability. Three days after he had dedicated his play to Sarat Chandra 
Chattopadhyay, on 20" September 1932, the day on which Gandhi went on a fast to persuade Ambedkar to 
give up his demand for separate electorates for Dalits, Rabindranath held a prayer meeting at Santiniketan 
and gave a speech “before a large gathering on the significance of the fast, and the urgency of fighting an 
age-old evil” (Nanda 22). The text of Rather Rasi clearly shows that Tagore had a take on the issue that was 
different from those of both Gandhi and Ambedkar. In the play, the chariot of Mahakal or Time has 
become immobile on the road that symbolises the onward path of the Indian civilization. The chariot rope 
itself lies lifeless on the road, and neither the Priest, nor the King, nor the Millionaire and followers, not 
even a pious monk succeeds in picking it up and pulling on it. But the real protagonists of the drama are the 
Shudras who are denied humanity by both the Citizens and the Soldiers as the following dialogues show: 


Second Citizen: The Shudras... are reading scriptures now-a-days. If we try to snatch away the 
books, they say: ‘Are we not human beings’? 


Third Citizen: ‘Are we not human beings’! Well! What more shall we hear as years roll on? 
Someday they would demand to enter the temple. They would plead to take their bath on the same 
landing stair of the river with the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. 


First Soldier: At present the Shudras are reading scriptures, next the Brahmin would hold the 
plough: Utter destruction! Let us visit their locality and try to find out if they are human beings 
like us. (Trans. Dutta Gupta 12, 13) 


But even though the people of the higher castes look down upon them, it is the Shudras who are able to pick 
up the rope and pull on it and make the chariot move forward. Even more significantly, despite the Minister’s 
advice to them to “Take the course on which the chariot always drove,” the chariot does not move along its 
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traditional path or take the course on which it always drove, for as the Leader of the Shudras explains: “We 
never travelled on the main road and so we do not know the way.” 


But the moving chariot is not only a great symbol of moving Time. It is Time as an agent of 
change and the destruction of the old order as in Tagore’s play it moves on to ruin the millionaires’ store 
and to flatten the soldiers’ arms-house. Of the non-Shudras, it is only the Minister and the Poet who have 
the intelligence and the insight to understand what is happening. When the Minister sees that the Shudras 
are suddenly powerful, he advises: “Hold the rope and join hands with them. Change the course of the 
chariot towards saving life. Do not waste time in uncertainty.” But it is the Poet who knows the real secret 
behind the upheaval. As he explains, the Priest and the King could not get the chariot to move since “Their 
heads were held very high. Their gaze was fixed on the peak of the Lord’s chariot. They ignored the link 
which binds human beings together.” According to him, all the rituals performed over the chariot rope by 
the Women in the play had been in vain for the rope of the chariot is not something external but that which 
“binds human beings, physically and mentally.” About the Shudras he says: 


God has leaned towards them, lest there should be disharmony. A particular edge was unusually 
high. God came down to the surface to bend with the lesser ones and from that angle He gave a 
pull which bowed down the taller side. He balanced his seat in this manner. 


The Poet in The Rope of he Chariot is of course the alter-ego of Tagore, and so we can take his 
final pronouncement in the play as Tagore’s own : “Everybody say together to-day: “Those who were 
lifeless so long let them come to life, let the downtrodden of ages uphold their heads.’ 


This is a conclusion entirely different from the ones offered by either Gandhi or Ambedkar. Instead 
of suggesting a militant pursuit of their rights by the members of the Dalit community, and instead of 
propagating a change of heart by caste Hindus, Tagore is speaking of the inevitability of the rise of the 
Dalits and of the importance of the so-called upper castes in joining them in recognition of their common 
humanity. Tagore was always a humanist who believed in the Brotherhood of Man and in the importance 
of human bonding as a prerequisite for the achievement of greatness by any nation and its peoples. “Only 
those races,” he declared in a lecture delivered in Milan, Italy, “will prosper, who for the sake of their own 
perfection and permanent safety, are ready to cultivate the spiritual magnanimity of mind that enables the 
soul of man to be realized in the heart of all races.” (Tagore 146) These words were delivered before a 
European audience, but they are equally relevant to an appreciation of the poet’s vision in The Rope of the 
Chariot. 
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Reviewing the ‘Breca’ Episode and the Role of Unferth in 
Beowulf 


Santanu Ganguly 


Although the hoary realms of Old English literature are not the favourite haunts of students of the 
humanities, specially in India, Beowulf has not failed to cast a bewitching spell on academic circles. It has 
been discussed threadbare by scholars and critics, who have upheld its Christian colourings, its secular 
credentials, its metre, diction, episodes, digressions and its large gallery of characters. Unferth, an important 
person in the court of King Hrothgar, is one such character whom one encounters towards the beginning of 
the epic (line 498a). His name occurs four times in the work and the incident that brings him to the forefront 
is an incident in the early life of Beowulf to which Unferth alludes. It is known as the ‘Breca episode’ (II 
499-606). This paper, apart from discussing the symbolism of the Breca episode and pointing out its 
importance in the narrative design, also seeks to go deep into the verbal exchange between Unferth and 
Beowulf and use it to throw light on the nature and character of the two. 


The Breca episode and the general role of Unferth have hardly failed to attract the attention of 
those eviscerating Beowulf from a thematic standpoint. Many critics have treated the Breca episode 
symbolically in the light of nature and vegetation myths (Lawrence 151-152). To begin with, his name 3⁄4 
composed of ‘un’ (not) and ‘firth’ (peace), meaning ‘destroyer of peace’ 34 has led to the conjecture that he, 
with his history of kin-slaying, may have played a role in the dynastic quarrel ensuing from Hrothgar’s 
death. Diverse criticisms, often conflicting, have thrown up a wide array of interpretations of Unferth and 
the Breca episode in the poem. Alex Olrik for instance, somewhat confused in his interpretation of Unferth, 
declares that he “cannot have been created for the purposes of a Beowulf epic” (58), while Kenneth Sisam 
proclaims that “Unferth has all the marks of a character developed for the story of Beowulf’s visit to 
Heorot. He does exactly what is required for that story and no more” (41). Although commentators like 
Adrien Bonjour have remarked on the importance of Unferth in Hrothgar’s court, suspicious critics like 
Ludwig Schroder have averred that, “it is a weakness in Hrothgar that he trusts an important office to a man 
of that kind...” (qtd in Shippey, 372). More than one critic has considered the Breca episode to be a digression, 
but John Leyerle finds echoes of the narrations in the Beowulf-Unferth spat in the later incidents of the 
poem, and concludes that the Unferth episode pute a beautiful example of the “interlaced structure” of 
Beowulf (qtd in Tuso 166). 


The ‘Breca episode’ divides broadly into three parts. The first part consists of Unferth’s taunting 
accusation of Beowulf; Beowulf’s reply to Unferth, in which he defends himself against the accusation, 
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and in turn accuses Unferth of cowardice, constitutes the remaining two parts. Unferth begins by asking 
Beowulf whether he is the same person who had in his youth engaged in a challenge with Breca to prove 
who was the better swimmer — an act aimed, according to critics, solely at satisfying his vanity. Unferth 
now goes onto describe the nature of the contest, making snide remarks all the while. It was winter and the 
sea was choppy; yet both Breca and Beowulf glided over the waves to make good their boast. But even 
after trying hard for seven days, Beowulf could not get the better of his competitor and had to eat humble 
pie. Breca alighted on the coast of the Heothoraemas from where he made for his own country; Beowulf, 
on the other hand, was nowhere to be found. Thus Breca fulfilled his boast and the mighty Beowulf remained 
vanquished. Unferth concludes with his observation on the imminent failure of Beowulf s mission — what 
could a person, who could not win a simple swimming competition against an ordinary human being, do 
against a terrible monster? 


In replying to Unferth, Beowulf decides to get the records straight first. He says that he had as 
much strength as Breca in the swimming competition, if not more. For five nights, both of them struggled 
to get the better of each other in the rough weather and hostile waves. However, during the event, he was all 
of a sudden beset and attacked by sea-monsters from all sides and he got so tired engaging the monsters and 
extricating himself from their grasp that he could not complete the race. Beowulf now retorts saying that no 
one had heard Unferth showing such valour as he had done. On the contrary, he had committed such an 
unpardonable act as the slaying of his relations. Beowulf concludes by saying that it is because of such 
cowards like Unferth that trolls like Grendel ravaged Heorot. 


The way Unferth tries to discredit Beowulf in public may be construed as a deliberate attempt at 
hero-bashing and character assassination. The fact that the Danes had not been able to produce a single 
hero capable of putting an end to Grendel’s nocturnal adventures at Heorot was a black spot on the martial 
glory of the Danes and had severely wounded Danish pride. Beowulf does not fail to point out this ignominy 
to Unferth in his reply. While the Danes in general are joyous that someone had come to kill Grendel and 
prevent further massacres at Heorot, Unferth feels sore at the thought that an uninvited stranger would 
corner all the glory and prove to be successful where all the Danes, and specially he, had failed. This is 
pointed out very specifically by the poet: 


wes him Béowulfes síð 


mddges merefaran micel zfpunca 

forpon pe hé ne tibe pet aénig óðer man 
aéfre maérda bon ma middangeardes 
gehédde under heofenum ponne hé sylfa 
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(to him was Beowulf’s undertaking, the brave seafarer, a great vexation, for he would not allow 
that any other man of middle-earth should ever achieve more glory under the heavens than 
himself) (11.500b-504) 


Unferth’s words demonstrate his keen awareness of his inferiority to Beowulf and smack of jealousy. 


Critics have been surprised at Unferth’s temerity in sneering at and insulting Beowulf in a packed 
hall. W.W.Lawrence, for instance, concedes that “to accuse a guest as having failed to make good a boast 
was a deadly insult” (77). Yet, few critics have commented on the fact that Unferth’s behaviour is not 
checked at the outset and he is allowed to go scot-free. Beowulf was after all a guest at Hrothgar’s court 
and had come there of his own accord to participate, for the sake of the Danes, in a perilous adventure that 
might well prove to be his last. So Unferth, as court spdkesman, should have been more gracious in his 
speech, as Wealhtheow is in her actions later on. Yet, Unferth’s provocative statements to an honoured 
guest, which incidentally are made after Hrothgar welcomes Beowulf and bids him dine with him, draw no 
censure from Hrothgar, not even an admonition. Why? To answer this question, one must first understand 
the position of Unferth in Heorot. Although he had murdered his relatives (as we learn from Beowulf later), 
he is described sitting at the feet of Hrothgar when Beowulf walks into Heorot (and again in line 1166). 
Commenting on this strange sight, Adrien Bonjour says: 


why should a character like Unferth, apparently not related at all with the noble blood of the 
royal line, occupy such a prominent position if he had done nothing to deserve it? For a model 
of sapientia like Hrothgar, to harbour Unferth in spite of a past shady occurrence like the murder 
of his kinsfolk and to confer on him the dignity of thyle, does indeed point to some services 
rendered. (Twelve,130-131). 


Thus Unferth is proved to be quite an important figure among Hrothgar’s thanes; the belief gains 
credence a little later when the poet says that both uncle and nephew (Hrothgar and Hrothulf) trusted him. 


Additionally, Unferth is a ðyle (spokesman), as we are informed in line 1165b and again in line 
1458b. Brodeur maintains that we do not know what the precise functions of a yle were (144), but we do 
know from the text that a dyle fought with words (in the capacity of a spokesman) and he fought with 
swords (the extraordinary sword Hrunting is in the possession of Unferth) — at least Unferth the dyle did. 
For this paper, we are interested in the first function of Unferth, that of a spokesman. His famous question 
to Beowulf has more than one significance: He asks dramatically: 


‘Eart þú sé Béowulf sé be wid Brecan wunne 
on sídne saé ymb sund flite? 
Daér git for wlence wada cunnedon 


ond for dolgilpe on déop wæter 
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aldrum nébdon 


(“Are you that Beowulf who contended with Breca, competed in swimming on the broad sea, 
where for pride you explored the water, and for foolish boast ventured your lives in the deep?) 
(11 505-509a) 


The attention of critics has been focussed primarily on the section beginning “who contended 
with Breca”, and so they have missed the importance of the opening words viz. “Are you that Beowulf’ 
(with emphasis on ‘that’). Unferth shows the court that he is trying to establish identities. And why not? 
After all, these were troubled times — of war, conquest and intrigue — and it paid to guard one’s back. 
One must remember in this context that no one really knew what Beowulf looked like. Hrothgar says that he 
knew Beowulf only when he was a boy; everything else, such as his matchless strength and records of his 
invincibility in battle, is mere hearsay. In such a situation, it was necessary to establish the intruder’s 
identity and credentials — was he really the famous person that he claimed to be, or was he an impostor? 
The coast-guard had been guilty of dereliction of duty when he had, on his own, allowed Beowulf to pass 
without verifying his identity. Hrothgar, an experienced king himself, had on the basis of word of mouth 
alone, allowed Beowulf to come into the inner sanctum of his court. But not Unferth. What Unferth wants 
to establish is whether he who has walked so boldly into Heorot and is now standing in front of him is the 
same powerful hero about whose courage and valour so much had passed around. If he is, then he must 
have had the shared swimming adventure with Breca in his youth. Beowulf’s reply to Unferth in the 
affirmative leaves no one in doubt that he is indeed the person whom Unferth refers to. Hrothgar and his 
thanes, far from restraining Unferth, watch the drama in approving silence — the identity of the stranger is 
established beyond doubt — Unferth with his presence of mind had done his liege-lord a great service! 
Although he is “a man with an evil temper and a bad reputation” (Lawrence 77), he had remembered to do 
what the others had so conveniently forgotten. 


Unferth’s ability to play deftly with words in the capacity of a spokesman affords him another 
service. In ostensibly trying to establish Beowulf’s identity, he lets the cat out of the bag: Beowulf is not a 
super-hero but a mortal — an extraordinary mortal no doubt, but a mortal all the same, who has had his 
inglorious moments and is as vulnerable as anyone else. He is also immature, in that he is willing to risk his 
life in perilous seas only to achieve something so mundane and vainglorious as fulfilling a boast. Little 
could be expected, insinuates Unferth with relish, from someone who indulged in such childish pranks, 
least of all victory against monsters. Upon these postulates, Unferth warns his countrymen not to trust 
Beowulf too much with the Grendel affair. 


Unferth, I believe, is actually playing a double game — one for the Danes and one for himself. 
Publicly, by determining Beowulf’s identity and warning his countrymen from reposing too much confidence 
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in Beowulf’s abilities, he proves to be the patriot. At the personal level, however, he covertly lets Beowulf 
know that he is aware of Beowulf’s little secret. (In all probabity no one but Unferth knew about Beowulf’s 
defeat to Breca; if they had, they may not have been as effusive in their welcome and in their praise for 
him). Very calmly and very cleverly, Unferth the speaker par excellence warns Beowulf not to boast too 
much (as he was wont to do) because he was not as great as he thought himself to be, at least not at this 
point. Beowulf cannot but be impressed at Unferth’s diplomacy, and he compliments Unferth — “péah pin 
wit duge” (though your wit is keen, line 588b). 


And now Beowulf’s rejoinder. What Beowulf says in reply to Unferth is a fine instance in diplomacy, 
nothing less than Unferth’s in brilliance. In the words of Bonjour, it is his “calm, objective, yet lively 
account of the whole incident as it actually happened, rectifying without passion but with great persuasive 
force Unferth’s tendentious and distorted version” (Digressions, 21). Unferth had very specifically said 
that Breca had defeated Beowulf in a swimming competition. If one goes carefully through Beowulf’s 
reply, one will see that at no point does Beowulf deny the charge, thereby establishing indirectly the truth 
of his defeat at the hands of Breca. As Brodeur points out, “in confronting Unferth’s version of the adventure, 
Beowulf charges him with drunkenness, but not with deliberate falsehood” (147). The poet too, in his 
contrast of the conditions of the two contestants at the end of the race, seems to support the fact. Breca’s 
arrival on shore is described in positive and alluring terms: the sea deposited him on the land of the 
Heothoremas, from where “he sought his own home”. On the other hand, Beowulf’s arrival is described in 
a way that makes it look as if he has barely scraped through, exhausted to the core after his adventures with 
the sea-beasts. But Beowulf’s speech camouflages the fact adroitly. He first accuses Unferth of being 
drunk, thereby hinting that a man under the influence of liquor will say anything, cast malicious aspersions 
which need not be taken seriously. He then successfully draws the attention of the audience away from the 
immediate accusation of failure by digressing to narrate in extra-vivid detail his adventures in the sea. This 
efficacious distraction provides Beowulf the platform to go on the offensive. He throws the ball into Unferth’s 
court by accusing Aim, in turn, of fratricide, immediately touching a raw nerve and putting him on the 
defensive. 


Beowulf’s effective reply thus establishes many qualities in his favour. One, it displays his boldness 
and “reveals him as one not given to suffer fools gladly” (Fry 3). The fact that he is in a foreign land does 
not detract him from setting issues right. Secondly, it shows his presence of mind. Physical strength alone 
did not make a good warrior; the ability to think fast, to strategize on the spot were added assets. Beowulf’ s 
countering of Unferth’s challenge shows that he possesses this in good measure. Thirdly, it also shows his 
ability to remain calm under pressure. Schuking puts this admirably: 


The test of man is above all his relationship to the irascible impulses. He must be continens in 
ira [continent in wrath]. To show him as such was perhaps the main reason for the insertion of 
the Unferth episode in the epic. (47) 


Lastly, it illustrates his political acumen: something that would help him in future when he would rule over 
the Geats for fifty years. 
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Unferth had thought that his discrediting of Beowulf in public would make Beowulf an object of 
ridicule in the Danish court and shame him, and he would thereafter flee from the place in embarrassment. 
The result is just the opposite. Beowulf is now more than ever determined to prove himself. He had countered 
Unferth’s accusation with a tale of valour; he realizes that the only way to live up to what he had said would 
be to kill Grendel. If he failed, Unferth would have the last laugh. It is this consideration which elicits the 
steely resolve from him: “... Ac ic him Géata sceal / eafod ond ellen ungedra nú / gúþe gebéodan (But I 
shall show him soon now the strength and courage of the Geats, their warfare” (11 600b-602a). A similar 
assurance is made to Queen Wealhtheow a few lines later. Unferth’s cynical outlook on Beowulf’s impending 
fight proves to be a boon for Beowulf: far from destroying his confidence and making him nervous, it 
builds in him a steely resolve and makes him completely alert and fully in possession of his faculties so that 
at the opportune moment there would be no scope for error. 


The ‘Breca episode’ may be seen as an event that is symbolic of later developments. One may 
recall that in the story when Beowulf first comes to the land of the Danes, he is accosted on the coast by an 
officer in charge of security of the cliffs. After initial enquiries, and after listening to Beowulf’s introduction 
of himself, the officer is only too glad to let him and his retainers pass. The second meeting is with none 
other than Wulfgar, Hrothgar’s herald and officer (Hróðgáres ár ond ombiht). Wulfgar is more cautious 
than the officer, and it is decidedly more difficult for Beowulf to get past him. He courteously bids Beowulf 
wait while he carries news of the thane’s arrival to his lord Hrothgar. Having obtained the king’s permission, 
he is pleased to conduct Beowulf in. The third encounter is with none other than Unferth and it is the 
toughest of all. Unferth is definitely not as courteous as the other two. He in fact lets people on to Beowulf’s 
well-guarded secret by narrating, in front of a packed house, the young Beowulf’s foolhardiness when in a 
fit of egotism he had engaged in a swimming competition with Breca of the Brondingas. 


Thus Beowulf, who had come to Denmark to battle Grendel, has already faced three instances of 
agon before he is made welcome in Heorot. These three episodes may be said to correspond to the three 
fights of Beowulf in the story. The encounter with the officer corresponds to the fight with Grendel which 
is relatively easy and short-lived. An inexperienced Grendel succumbs to a fatal arm injury. The poet’s 
description of the Grendel encounter is also the shortest. The Beowulf-Wulfgar confrontation corresponds 
to Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s dam. It lasts longer and Beowulf has to summon all his physical and 
mental resources to overcome a more experienced and violent adversary. The no-holds-barred Beowulf- 
Unferth duel very aptly parallels Beowulf’s fatal fight with the dragon. Unferth’s temporary embarrassment 
of Beowulf, in which he points out how such a strong man as Beowulf could not get the better of Breca 
foreshadows Beowulf’s inability to get the better of the dragon in that although he kills it, he himself falls 
in the fight. i 


Additionally, Beowulf’ s description of his fight with the monsters in the waters of the sea and on 
the sea bed anticipates his later fight with Grendel’s dam in her lair. Indeed, there are many close parallels 
between the two fights. Both encounters take place on the floor of the water body. Both involve a group of 
monsters who initially attack him from all sides, and in both cases it is ultimately one monster against 
whom Beowulf has to prove his mettle. In both cases, it is the hero’s mail-shirt, a piece of tough armour, 
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that saves his life from the attacks of the beasts, and in both instances Beowulf kills his adversaries with a 
sword (and not with a spear or with his hands), as the poet particularly mentions. In either case, the light of 
God shines through the waters when the ogres have been dispensed with. to signify the victory of good 
over evil. Beowulf’s encounter with the ‘nicors’ in the Breca episode is thus proved as being a prelude to 
the greater battle against Grendel’s mother. His decisive handling of the situation, as well as his thumping 
victory, largely increase at this stage his probability of victory against Grendel’s tough mother when he 
would eventually meet her. 


It is interesting to note that Breca challenges Beowulf not to any ordinary contest, but to a swimming 
contest. He may have as well challenged him to an equestrian contest, to an archery contest or to a duel 
with swords and spears. In fact, the last named would have been a more fitting way for warriors to prove 
their prowess. But, like Grettir the Mighty and his friend Bjorn in the Grettis Saga, both agree on a swimming 
race. This seems to be significant. Unferth’s words and Beowulf’s reply, as we have seen, describe the race 
as taking place under very testing conditions : dark winter night, rough sea, the north wind with a mind of 
its own and monsters to make matters more competitive. This vivid and frightening description by the poet 
foregrounds for the readers the fact that the contest is for Beowulf a test of endurance. Very soon in the 
duel with Grendel and his mother, Beowulf’s power of endurance would be called into question and the 
Breca episode reassures the reader that our hero has enough endurance, apart from muscle power and 
presence of mind, to pull it off. 


The ‘Breca episode’ is thus a more important section of Beowulf than is usually thought. The 
arguments put forward by this paper prove that it can never considered a digression. It is very much integral 
to the text in that it illuminates, for the first time, many of the heroic qualities in Beowulf. Whatever the 
reader had known about him till now had, like the retainers at Heorot, been mere hearsay. The conversation 
with Unferth helps readers form their own opinion of Beowulf for the first time. To the contemporary 
Scandinavian races, Beowulf was already a hero, a mighty warrior. What was necessary was to distinguish 
himself in the eyes of the readers and earn their admiration and approbation. Unferth and the ‘Breca’ 
episode help him achieve just that. 
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Textual Role of Music in Specific Films 


Madhumanti Maitra 


What better way of exploring the textual role of music in cinema than by citing the words of one 
of the greatest celluloid poets of all time — Andrey Tarkovsky. In Sculpting In Time, he says 


Music, of course, came into cinema in the days of the silent movie, with the pianist who illustrated 
what was happening on the screen with a musical accompaniment appropriate to the rhythm 
and emotional pitch of the visual image. It was ... a facile system of illustration, with the object 
of intensifying the impression made by each episode. Curiously enough, music has gone on 
being used in much the same way up to the present day. Episodes are so to speak propped up 
with a musical accompaniment which reiterates the main theme in order to heighten its emotional 
resonance — or sometimes just to make the best of a scene that hasn’t worked.’ 


“To make the best of a scene that hasn’t worked’ is a casual way of referring to the ability that only music 
has of turning an ordinary cinematic text into something truly evocative. Satyajit Ray’s Jalséghar (The 
Music Room) is a case in point. The scene in question is a concert going on in the music room, in which 
Ustad Salâmat Ali Khan sings raga Mi ki Malhar. 


In Jalsdghar, Satyajit Ray dwells on a theme which has often recurred in his films — change and 
its attendant economic upheaval — translated as personalized gains and losses in the unfolding human 
drama of his films. Ray had adapted Jalséghar from a short story by Tarasafikar Bandopadhyay, having 
written the script himself. The film centres round an aging feudal lord, Bisvambhar Roy, who lives in his 
crumbling mansion, puffing away on his hookah and being almost a detached spectator of the final decay 
of his ancestral wealth and esteem. In the grounds outside, a solitary elephant stands in resigned despondency 

&“8/8&“ a fitting metaphor for Bisvambhar. At times the view is obscured by the cloud of dust thrown up 
by the trucks of the nouveau riche Ganguli, whose star is as much on the ascendance, as the zamindar 
&“8/&“ s is down. 


Bisvambhar’s slow descent into ruin is epitomized by the apathy apparent from his immobile 

stance at the beginning of the film. He is roused from his trance-like state by the distant sound of a shehndi 

&‘8/&‘* being played on the occasion of the upanayafia of Ganguli &‘8/&* s son. And immediately, 

in a seamless transition, the viewers are taken into a forty-minute flashback, as Roy remembers his own 
son &“8/&“ s upanayafia, a few years earlier. 
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Music is, of course, essential to the entire concept of the film and it is musical link of the shehna 
that ensures the subtitle of the flashback. It is said that Ray had some misgivings about his choice of music 
director in this film, who was none other than the great sitar maestro Ustad Vilayat Khan. Ray admitted that 
had he composed his own score, he “would have given an ironic edge to it... but I liked Vilayat m“0+&“ s 
theme as a piece of music ...”” 


There is no question, however, about the passion and grandeur of Vilayat Khan m“0+&“ s 
music... the brilliant sitar solo, backed by Western style strings with which the film opens. The camera 
tracks in very slowly on an ominously swaying chandelier. The piece de resistance of Bisvambhar’s prized 
music room, the chandelier is heavily invested with symbolic content. It again sways at the approach of a 
storm, which practically ruins Bisvambhar, by capsizing the boat in which his wife and only son were 
returning. Indeed, the chandelier becomes an intended symbol of the final days of feudal decadence — still 
grandiose but obsolescent. Elaborate and impressive though it is, its countless crystal sconces are filled not 
with electric light bulbs but with candles. The rich Ganguli, however, has installed electricity and the 
monotonous, mechanized sound of his generator disturbs Bisvambhar m“O+&“ s peace. 


Omens abound in The Music Room. Bisvambhar is a clear believer in omens and when an ivory 
bajra (boat) overturns in the face of strong winds that herald a storm, he is clearly disturbed. As the concert 
staged during the storm reaches its climax, Roy glances into his glass and sees a struggling insect drowning 
in it. Inordinately dismayed by this sight; he gets the terrible news of the death of his wife and son soon 

“after. 


The music itself to which Bisvambhar is so passionately (if insensately) devoted, becomes a key 
character in the film. Coming back to the scene in question m“0+&“ the second concert featuring a drut 
khayal in raga Mi ki Malhar by Ustad Salamat Ali Khan m“0+&“ is a clear example of how music can 
lead the visual. The preliminary notes of Mi ki Malhar can be heard in the background as Bisvambhar 
looks worriedly out of the window at the ominous lightning that divides the sky. He finally enters the music 
room and prepares to relax and enjoy the khayâl. But guilt and fear.tug at his mind m“O+&“ for it was at 
his insistence that his wife and son were returning home m“0+&“ and he is unable to concentrate on the 
music. It is the music which paces the scene, assuming control over the emotions and the cinematic idiom. 
After the initial alap, the singer enters straight into a fast-paced drut tintal bandis. With the introduction of 
the fast beat, the tension goes up quite a few notches and the camera cuts to the chandelier swaying 
dangerously in the stormy wind. Mi ki Malhar m“0+&“ a monsoon raga using the chromatic juxtaposition 
of two gandhars and particularly two nishads — create an eerie ambience of impending doom. The words 
of the song — an entirely standard lyric for Mi ki Malhér m“0+& 75 m“0+&“ piya bind jiyarâ 
tarase m“0+&“ (my heart trembles without my beloved) intensifies the acuteness of Bisvambhar’s 
tense wait for the news of his family. Then comes the visual symbol of the insect drowning in Bisvambhar’s 
drink. The symbol is straightforward enough; one might even be tempted to call it a little simplistic. The 
visual symbol is rescued from its triteness, however, by the music, which immediately goes into the phase 
of tans, substantially increasing the tempo. Just as this superfast phase of tankari cannot be sustained for 
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long and it indicates the end of the recital, so the long drawn out tension also seems to come to a head. The 
ominousness built up through the music generates in the audience a sense of fatality, even before one 
actually comes to know of the tragedy about to befall Bisvambhar. Music, thus, dominates the cinematic 
idiom in Jalsaghar — at times leading, and at times, compensating the visuals. 


To come back to Tarkovsky again, he makes a most interesting observation about music and the 
visuals in a cinema providing parallel interpretations of the same idea: 


I find music in film most acceptable when it is used like a refrain ..... Used this way, music does 
more than intensify the impression of the visual image by providing a parallel illustration of the 
same idea; it opens up the possibility of a new, transfigured impression of the same material : 
something different in kind. Plunging into the musical element which the refrain brings into 
being, we return again and again to the emotions the film has given us, with our experience 
deepened each time by new impressions. With the introduction of the musical progression, the 
life recorded in the frame can change its colour and sometimes even its essence. 


Furthermore, music can bring to the material filmed a lyrical note born of the author’s 
experience. In the autobiographical Mirror, for instance, music is often introduced as part of the 
material of life, of the author’s spiritual experience, and thus as a vital element in the world of 
the film’s lyrical hero.* 


An extraordinary example of such lyricism — a lyricism born of the musical score — which 
provides the framework for the visuals and the character, is G. Aravindan’s Pokkuveyil. This is perhaps the 
only film in the world where the music was composed first and the film was shot according to the dictates 
of its music. Aravindan, a great Indian filmmaker, was also one of the most important representatives of 
the new Indian cinema of the 1970s and 80s. Aravindan’s cinema is unique in all respects in their haunting 
lyricism, their subliminal poetry, their constant aspiration to go beyond the expected, their symbiotic links 
with music, mysticism and painting. All of Aravindan’s films have a deep connection with other art forms 
— be it classical or folk music, drawing or painting or dance, or, for that matter, any other classical or folk 
art form. His sustained ability to transcend boundaries of medium, form, aesthetics and sensibility made 
him a truly great and truly exceptional filmmaker of all times. It is a measure of his extraordinary genius 
that Aravindan recorded the music of the'film as a composition and then the visuals were ‘composed’ to 
accompany the musical notations. It may be relevant here to quote from an interview of Aravindan, in 
which he talks about his film Pokkuveyil and its strong musical connection: 


POKKUVEYIL is said to be your most slow paced film. 


That is right. Some shots in POKKUVEYIL are too long. What happened is that I first recorded 
the music and then edited the scenes accordingly. But as I was editing, I had to encounter some 
unforeseen practical problems, mainly recording the length of the film roll. That is why some 
shots remained lengthier and I could not avoid it. I wanted POKKUVEYIL to be a visual 
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expression and manifestation of music, its many moods and variations, with an end in the past. 
The story was that of a sensitive young man slowly breaking up mentally. I tried to cut the film 
according to the notes of the music and tried to give it a structure. 


I wanted POKKUVEYIL to be a visual expression and manifestation of music, its many moods 
and variations, with an end in the past. The story was that of a sensitive young man slowly 
breaking up mentally. I tried to cut the film according to the notes of the music and tried to give 
it a structure. 


While there is a clear plot related to a young poet’s psychic pre-occupations, why did you 
think of relating this to music and working out a structure according to that? 


The film progresses in the musical structure of 1,2,3,4. 1,2,3,4...First, you see the house, then 
the homely Nisha, the sportsman, Joseph, who is a revolutionary and then again the house, the 
girl ... the repetition of shots in that order. As the girl takes leave, this structure changes. The 
pace becomes faster. I thought this might help to bring out the life and movements of the 
protagonist Balu better. 


The film begins and ends in the hospital where Balu is finally seen lying down in a foetus 
like position. 


Yes that is right. The film ends on positive note with the protagonist lying down like a child in 
the womb. This cyclic structure of the film has been carefully and deliberately evolved. 


You establish the psyche of Balu in his encounter with four other individuals, 


Balu’s world evolved basically from his relationships with four individuals: his father who is an 
idealist and a politician, his girl friend, the sportsman and the revolutionary. All of them mean 
a lot to him. His relationship with the family breaks with the death of his father; His girlfriend 
leaves him; the accident of the sportsman shakes him up deeply; and finally the revolutionary 
also says good-bye to him. His world crumbles and he becomes a mental wreck. 


Balu wanted to go with Joseph as a political activist. 


Balu does express his desire to get involved. However it is Joseph who has doubts about his 
ability to withstand the pressure of political involvement. Joseph promises to let him know as to 
when he can join him. Though Balu does not go along he feels just as intensely... It is just that 
he is not an extrovert, who could not jump in. 


What was the kind of relationship he had with the girl? 


It was a common interest in music that brought them together and not an intense emotional 
relationship based on love. The girl goes away to Bangalore with her father. She being the last 
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link in his small world, he reacts to her departure very strongly and pleads with her not to go. 
For the first time he holds her hands and literally begs her... do not go... Later he pulls out the 
tape from the cassette she had presented to him. In fact from here the structure of the film 
changes completely. The continuity in music ends there and is used again only towards the end 
of the film. But here again it is a different tune — i.e. the early morning réga — Bhdiravi. The 
music used earlier was ajugalband? &“<l&“ the flute of Harıprasâd Choûrâsiâ and the sarod 
of Dr. Rajiv Taranath. 


There are some dream sequences of Balu in the film like the burning backwaters etc., 
which lend the film a more surrealistic air than symbolist one. 


I do not use symbols in any of my films. I feel that symbols are not a good technique, either for 
cinema or for any other art form. The dreams Balu sees can be seen by anyone in Balu’s state of 
mind. I worked out the progression of dreams only after consulting a psychiatrist (Dr. Ramesh). 
A few are dreams I have seen myself, and the rest are that of my friends. I attempted to relate 
these to the subconscious process of the protagonist. 


You shot the whole film in the twilight? 


The whole event is imagined to be taking place at dusk against the setting sun. The lighting 
pattern is that which does not cast a shadow It is the twilight mood. 


What do you think about this film now? 


I want to see this film once again. There seems to be a sustained interest in this film abroad and 
off and on I do get both critical and appreciative letters from people abroad. I have also received 
paintings in response! * 


Pokkuveyil is, in a way, a very Tarkovsky-like exploration of the crumbling edifice of a young 
artist’s mind, as he goes through a phase of alienation and finally regresses into a sort of embryonic self 
containment. One is once again reminded of Andrey Tarkovsky’s words as he says : 


Music can be used to produce a necessary distortion of the visual material in the audience’s 
perception, to make it heavier or lighter, more transparent, subtler, or, on the contrary, coarser 
..... By using music, it is possible for the director to prompt the emotions of the audience in a 
particular direction, by widening the range of their perception of the visual image. The meaning 
of the object is not changed, but the object itself takes on a new colouring. The audience sees it 
..... aS part of a new entity, to which the music 1s integral. Perception is deepened. 


But music is not just an appendage to the visual image. It must be an essential element of the 
realization of the concept as a whole. Properly used, music has the capacity to change the whole 
emotional tone of a filmed sequence; it must be so completely one with the visual image that if 
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it were to be removed from a particular episode, the visual image would not just be weaker in its 
idea and its impact, it would be qualitatively different.” 


The story of Pokkuveyil revolves around a young artist who lives with his father. The two other 
people in his life are his radical friend and a music loving young woman. But they all move away from him; 
his father dies, his radical friend leaves him and the young woman has to move to another city with her 
family. The young artist’s world collapses, his mind is trapped in a twilight zone and he ends up in a mental 
asylum. The lyricism of the music matches the visuals frame by frame. One remembers in this context, the 
analysis of C.S. Venkiteswaran : ‘“‘Pokkuveyil’ is a jugalbandi of images and sound where the visuals, in 
long, meditative shots, try to transform themselves into a sort of accompaniment to the haunting 
Stibhapantuvarilf in the background (Hariprasad Chaiirasia on the flute and Rajeev Taranath on the Sarod.”* 


The rdga that G. Aravindan chose as the framework on which he were to construct his film 
Pokkuveyil was Gurjart Todi. On the face of it, it was a deliberate violation of tradition. Pokkuveyil means 
‘Twilight’ whereas Gurjart Todî is an early morning raga. But using an evening râga for Pokkuveyil would 
be too simplistic a choice for a director of the greatness of Aravindan. Pokkuveyil is a film not about the 
time of the day but about the state of the mind of the protagonist. He is a man whose slow detachment from 
the world is effected throughout the film leading up to the memorable closing shot of the young artist 
curled up in a foetal position, which establishes his final fugue-like state of the mind. Aravindan — well 
versed in Hindustani classical music — rightly felt that raga Gurjari Todi had the detachment, the other 
worldliness and the intense but muted sadness that is so essential to the film’s experience. Like other rdgas 
without the anchoring effect of pancham and the eeriness of tivra madhyam,Gurjart Todi is a raga which 
provides the ambient melancholy and brooding sense of introspection that leads the visuals in Pokkuveyil. 
As a slight digression, one may cite the use of Gurjari Todi in another film, to demonstrate its potency for 
investing the visuals with a sense of controlled tragedy. The film is Satyajit Ray’s Ghare Bdire based on 
Tagore &“@3&“ s novel of the same name. Towards the close of the film, Bimalâ, the pivotal character 
in the love triangle, set in the context of the extremist agitation against the British in the turn of the twentieth 
century, is found with literally her back against the wall. She is in the foreground while in the background, 
through an open window, a procession can be seen approaching, carrying the body of her dead husband. 
An extraordinary piece of Gurjart Todi played on the sitar by Dipak Chowdhury fills up the silent space. 
There follows a series of dissolves encapsulating the outward changes which mark Bimala &“@3&“ s 
widowhood, while the resonant phrases of râga Gurjari Tod? tell the viewers about the collapse of both her 
home and her world.’ The renunciation implied in her changing into her widow &*@3&‘‘ s weeds is 
multiplied manifold by the power of the wordless ‘communication of music. No wonder, then, that 
Aravindan &“@3&“ s choice of raga Gurjart Todf should provide such a wonderful testimony to the 
contextual power of music in enhancing the text. 
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If one were to search for textuality of music in the American and European cinema of the last 
three decades of the twentieth century, once again one is confronted with a plethora of instances. Several 
American films use elaborate musical scores and iconic songs to convey the changing zeitgeist. The Graduate, 
(1967) directed by Mike Nichols, which has an extraordinarily evocative score by Dave Grusin and songs 
by Paul Simon is a case in point. Particularly resonant is the bitter sweet number ‘Mrs Robinson’, which 
dominates and directs the emotional space. European cinema, too, abounds in such extraordinary instances 
of music controlling or extending the cinematic statement. The profoundly adventurous musical of Alain 
Resnais, Forbek Castle, alternatively titled, Life is Not a Bed of Roses, comes to one’s mind. In this cinematic 
experiment, Resnais’ themes of time and memory are reflected through choric refrains with characters 
breaking into song at dramatic flashpoints. The music — and, indeed, the songs — become the signifiers in 
the text, in the sense, that they create the stylized world of Forbek Castle where past, present and future are 
fused in a melodious fugue, somewhat in the fashion of J.B. Priestley’s manipulation of time in his play 
Time and the Conways. 


Given once again an impossibly wide domain, one can select from the Hollywood platter an 
extraordinarily appropriate film — the aggressively postmodern Pulp Fiction, with its mélange of retro 
songs and its ubiquitous soundtrack. Pulp Fiction was surely not the first film whose mood grew from pop 
songs that became its soundtrack. The much earlier American Graffiti (1973), directed by George Lucas, 
found motivation in popular music and gave a huge boost to the 50s music nostalgia. Pulp Fiction similarly 
helped fuel a popular resurgence of surf music, but more importantly, it was the director, Quentin Tarantino’s 
insistence that his methodology was music inspired, which is the reason for selecting this work. At the time 
of the film’s release, Tarantino had talked at length about his technique of constructing a film out of his 
record collection. Indeed, as he fuses tragedy and comedy with violence in the most sublime way, Tarantino 
uses the musical content as his principal tool for the multitudinous tropes that pattern his screen space. 


Pulp Fiction, a film directed by Quentin Tarantino was released in 1994. The film won the Academy 
award for Best Original Screenplay and the Palme d’Or at Cannes. The film portrays three days in the lives 
of two Los Angeles gangsters. Vincent Vega played by John Travolta and Jules Winfield played by Samuel 
L. Jackson. Their stories connect and overlap with some of the stories of the people that they deal with 
during those two days. The first impression that one has of Pulp Fiction is of unmitigated violence. But the 
film is not about the killings — it is actually a criticism of violence and a critique of the so-called ‘hipness’ 
that is associated with the gangster mystique that is present in the American movie-goer’s mind. 


In the ‘Guardtan Interviews at the BFI’ series, the Quentin Tarantino interview (ID) with Pam 
Grier, Robert Forster and Lawrence Bender contains a most interesting exchange : 


Question : The music in your movies really adds so much to them. Two questions. Do you write 
with the music in mind, or does that come later? How do you pick the music? 


QT : A good majority of the cues in here, I had in mind in the writing stage. I don’t add them to 
the script because then they ask for more money. If I usually put anything in the script, it will be 
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the wrong song. Then we say, “You’re really the second choice, you know, because we really 
wanted The Judds!” A good majority of them I come up with beforehand. More or less the way 
my method works is you have got to find the opening credit sequence first. That starts it off 
from me. I find the personality of the piece through the music that is going to be in it. If there is 
going to be no modern music in the movie, then that becomes the personality of the piece, but if 
there is, it is the rhythm that I want the movie to play at, it is the rhythm of the film. Once I know 
I want to do something, then it is a simple matter of me diving into my record collection and 
finding the songs that give me the rhythm of my movie.” 


Much has been made of the violence in Pulp Fiction. The graphic violence in the film, as many 
critics have pointed out, is an exaggerated and satirical take on male adolescence and the fantasies thereof. 
The violence of Pulp Fiction is integral to its aesthetic. Tarantino was once a video store clerk. With his 
memory brimming over with countless cinematic moments, he draws on some of the most ordinary pieces 
to create a brilliantly original pastiche. Subverting the conventions of violent action films, Tarantino recreates 
stylized moments of violence and exaggerates them until they are almost surrealistic. One can take for 
example the scene in which John Travolta’s character, Vincent Vega accidentally blows out a young man, 
Marvin’s brains out while debating a point with him. Despite the blood and gore, the audience laughed 
with spontaneous amusement. Tarantino had started a cult by making violence humorous through his tongue- 
in-cheek style. It is indeed, interesting how the entire film approximates, and parodies at the same time, the 
spirit, energy and sensibility of adolescence. This is most strongly apparent in the scenes involving Vincent 
Vega and Jules Winfield and when they are not engaged in violence, they are like college buddies — like 
over age adolescents. They are both part-time philosophers who fall over each other in trying to air their 
own views, ideas and experiences. Vega’s naivete, strange innocence and ingenious dialogue give a strange 
human credibility to his homicidal partnership with Winfield. The counterpoint achieved by their earnest 
conversation and the violence allows Tarantino to make his parodic statement: 


Vincent : I just accidentally shot Marvin in the throat. 
Jules : Why the fuck did you do that? 

Vincent : I didn’t mean to do it. I said it was an accident. 
Jules : ve seen a lot of crazy-ass shit in my time — 


Vincent : — chill out, man, it was an accident, okay? You probably hit a bump or somethin’ and 
the gun went off. 


Jules : The car didn’t hit no motherfuckin’ bump! 


Vincent : Look! I didn’t meant to shoot this son-of-a-bitch, the gun just went off, don’t ask me 
how!® 
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Despite the spattered blood and brains in the back seat of the car, the audience laughs at Vega’s reaction as 
he erupts in teenage outrage at being unjustly accused by his buddy as if for something as minor as spilling 
cold drink. And like spoilt teenagers, they have no idea how to clean up the mess. In their heated argument 
they seem to be completely indifferent to the main issue — the death of Marvin. It is this which places their 
dialogue in the genre of the Absurd, transforming the clichéd violence from the sinister to the ridiculous. 
Pulp Fiction pumps up the fantasies of male adolescence only to explode them — it subverts the macho 
cult by making it ludicrous. It deglamourises the power trip glorified in the standard presentation of 
Hollywood violence, just as the irrationalities of adolescence are shown up in the light of maturity. It is 
exactly this point about male adolescence that is mirrored in one of the main genre‘of popular music that 
Tarantino chose — surfrock. 


Surf music is a genre of popular music associated with surf culture, particularly as found in Orange 
County and other areas of Southern California. It was particularly popular between 1961 and 1966 and has 
subsequently been revived. During the later stages of surf music craze, many groups started to leave surfing 
behind and write songs about cars and girls and other themes related to male adolescence. This was later 
known as hot rod rock. So surf rock music can be directly linked to Pulp Fiction’s dominant-theme of male 
adolescence. 


Just like most of his other films, there is no special music arrangement or a specific score for Pulp 
Fiction. Tarantino chose a mélange of various genres which provide a system of parallel communication. 
Some of the most memorable scenes from Pulp Fiction come with songs which perfectly complement 
them. The opening scene is a perfect case in point. The scene opens in a diner with what seems to be an 
ordinary if animated conversation going on between a rather odd couple — Pumpkin and Honey Bunny. 
But the topic is somewhat startling; Pumpkin is holding forth on the methodology of robbing a bank, 
robbing liquor stores, a story about a successful robbery using just å phone call and finally the prospect of 
robbing diners, such as the one in which they are sitting. Suddenly struck by the smartness of the idea, they 
kiss passionately and take out their guns: 


And with that, Pumpkin and Honey Bunny grab their weapons, stand up and rob the restaurant. 
Pumpkin’s robbery persona is that of the in-control professional. Honey Bunny’s is that of the 
psychopathic, hair-triggered, loose cannon. 


PUMPKIN (yelling to all) 
Everybody be cool, this is a robbery! 


HONEY BUNNY Any of you-fuckin’ pricks move and I'l] execute every mother fuckin’ last 
one of you!” 


It is at this moment that Dick Dale’s extraordinary surf rock guitar interpretation of Misirlou 
bursts forth, suddenly dominating the scene — while its pace and urgency determine the tone of the visuals. 
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The eclectic mix of surf rock, pop, rock ‘n’ roll, soul and soul-blues, sets, as Tarantino says, the rhythm of 
the movie. This is not only true of Misirlou and the opening scene, but of all the songs in the film — so that 
it appears that the songs are the lead and the visuals are accompaniment. A fitting denouement for this 
chapter may be a quote from The Orange County Register, which tries to explain the exceptionality of the 
soundtrack of Pulp Fiction: “Unlike so many soundtracks, which just seem to be repositories for stray 
songs by hit acts regardless of whether they fit the film’s mood, Tarantino’s use of music in Reservoir 
Dogs and Pulp Fiction exploded with a brash, Technicolor, pop-culture intensity that mirrored the stories 
he was telling.’ 
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‘Penny Arcade Nightmares’, Visual Excess and Filmic 
Epiphanies in Julie Taymor’s Film Titus 


Pradipta Mukherjee 


Appropriated from Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus, Julie Taymor’s film Titus (1999) makes 
manifest why this play, once considered so inferior that scholars doubted its paternity, has gained a new 
lease of life. Taymor has seized upon the options provided by the medium of cinema, to render Shakespeare’ s 
play a mirror for the horrific violence of the twentieth century and offer a tentative hope for a better future. 
Taymor’s postmodern Titus features what she refers to as ‘Penny Arcade Nightmares’ (PANS), or a visual 
collage to produce surreal images of character-emotions and a paradoxical merging of the artifacts of 
numerous centuries to blend time. Taymor’s cultural frame of reference, allusions and interpolations add to 
the Shakespearean play and the filmic epiphanies contribute to its meaning. 


Titus is a troubling and powerful viewing experience. Taymor has used her remarkable visual 
sense to create a vivid representation of Shakespeare’s particularly harsh version of the Renaissance revenge 
tragedy. Taymor’s allusive imagery invites both Shakespearean and non Shakespearean meanings. Stunning 
in its visual and auditory excess, Titus is replete with elements of a Hollywood blockbuster or horror film. 
Along with these, it combines visual art and theatrical avant garde and moralises against violent and predatory 
behaviour. Significantly enough, Shakespéare is not the only influence on Taymor. The Holocaust is a 
central influence and Fascist Italy literally provides the backdrop for her film. While Taymor’s film retains 
the play’s Roman Empire setting, it also makes seamless leaps into an unexpected and thematically 
reverberating variety of time periods, from Mussolini’s (and then Fellini’s) Italy to the Bosnian conflict in 
the 1990s. Taymor’s horizon stretches even far beyond Fascism to the theatre of violence of Roman antiquity; 
genocide and mutilations in Bosnia and Rwanda in the early 1990s; and contemporary high school shootings 
and drug crimes in the US. Particularly resonant throughout her film is the Balkans war.' 


Titus requires multi-level reading from its viewers. One might as well begin with the opening 
sequence to substantiate this point. The first scene opens in a twentieth century bourgeois kitchen and 
culminates at the centre of a Roman arena through a time-warp. We have a modern boy playing with action 
toy Roman soldiers with which, he engages in his own theatre of kitchen table violence. If we analyse the 
opening scene we may notice similarities between the boy’s paper helmet and Edward Munch’s The Scream. 
The violence in Taymor’s film is then transported to ancient Rome which again becomes firmly contemporary 
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and the action, henceforth, is mediated through the boy’s eyes. The toy soldiers in the hand of the boy get 
multiplied and they become “real” muddy soldiers. They suddenly fill the arena. the effect of which is 
unsettling for its viewers. We are left wondering whether the toy is a representation of the soldier or the 
soldier a representation of the toy? Thus occurs a blurring of boundary between the real and the imaginary 
mental image. 


The film only makes sense if the viewer reads the human body both on a referential and a symbolic 
level just as the vacillation between the literal and the metaphorical is a key element in Shakespeare’s 
script. On a referential level, the soldiers in the opening sequence may be seen as soldiers of Titus’s 
(Anthony Hopkins’s) army, the “real” Croatian policemen who may have been involved in the atrocities of 
the Balkans war. On a symbolic level, these soldiers are a creation of the boy’s confused imagination 
resulting from his violent play. As living toys, these soldiers lack autonomy and individuality. The scene is 
suggestive of how an innocent child’s play may get converted into full blown violence. When the ferocity 
of the play violence crosses the line and the kitchen bursts into flame, the child is rescued by a clown-like 
figure who carries him down a ‘rabbit-hole’ into an ancient coliseum. There he is confronted by a spectacle 
of the old conflated with the new: ancient Roman soldiers covered in blue mud, some of whom are riding 
motorcycles and some of whom are driving chariots. The mise-en-scene comprises of horse-drawn chariots 
and tanks, swords and sports cars and two wheelers, human sacrifice and video games, the iconographic 
bric-a-brac of surrealist fantasies, American pop culture, transvestism and pornography. There is a stunning 
visual effect at the opening of the film, where Young Lucius witnesses Titus’s victorious soldiers 
mechanically marching into the arena, their well- choreographed clanking movements make them appear 
like terrifyingly lethal toy soldiers. 


Taymor’s frame of cultural reference is very interesting. If in this early revenge tragedy, 
Shakespeare had already synthesised fragments of history, myth and invented tradition reaching back to 
rituals of human sacrifice (that were never practised in Rome) and forward to Rome’s Germanic wars, 
Taymor extends the frame of reference even further. In her version, we have postmodern iconography and 
fascist Italy superimposed on Shakespeare’s play. To erase dissimilarities between ancient and modern 
worlds and to draw parallels, Taymor deploys architecture and iconography as devices. The film illustrates 
Taymor’s depictions of architectural excesses and authoritarian stylings of Mussolini’s Italy over 
Shakespeare’s own composite version of Rome. As Taymor notes: 


I wanted to blend and collide time, to create a singular period that juxtaposed elements of 
ancient barbaric ritual with familiar, contemporary attitude and style (Taymor, Screenplay 178). 


Taymor further highlights these temporal collisions by contending that “the time of the film is from 1 to 
2000AD” (DVD Director's Commentary). 


Not only does Titus blend and collide the architectural styles of ancient Rome and Mussolini’ s 
Rome, but juxtaposes these with other symbolic designs. Tamora and Aaron’s bodies are designed with 
tattoos and body-art that foreground their ethnic difference from “ancient Romans” like Titus and his 
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family. As the Andronici family remain “unmarked” (no use of contemporary tattoos on their bodies), they 
are represented as regressively traditional. These designs are actually part of a larger design of Taymor’s 
range of reference where she blurs the distinctions between high art and popular culture that operate as 
floating signifiers: they become infused with new meanings in each visual frame, calling attention to the 
way they make meaning, and mean whatever a viewer decides they mean. Mixed props and citational 


environments make Titus unusually striking. 


The most pronounced addition that Taymor makes to the Shakespearian play-text is the introduction 
of a young boy (Osheen Jones) as participant-witness as the action gradually unravels. The young boy is 
completely Taymor’s own invention for the film. As the action begins, he gradually morphs into Titus’s 
grandson, Lucius. The child provides the point of view of the film; we see the violence through his somewhat 
detached, innocent but equally violent eyes. Yet as part of the action and the narrative he is able to feel the 
pain of the situation and is ultimately able to redeem it. In the closing sequence, the compassionate boy 
walks towards the hope filled dawn of the new millennium where he is able to save lives rather than destroy 
them. The boy carrying Aaron’s son is seen as “utopian America of racial integration and physical integrity” 
(Aebischer, “Shakespeare, Sex and Violence” 130), out of the Roman arena where “cruelty, racial difference, 
piety and entertainment had merged.” (Buhler 192). As Taymor says, “The development of the child from 
innocence through knowledge to compassion is, to me, the essentially most important theme [of the film]” 
(qtd. in Crowl, Shakespeare at the Cineplex 206). 


Taymor’s film is silently indebted to Derek Jarman’s Edward II (1991) and Jane Howell’s Titus 
(BBC/1985)for it borrows elements from both these films including the presence of young Lucius as a 
framing device (in Jarman’s film young Edward III as framing device). Both young Lucius and young 
Edward serve as witness, interrogator and mirror. They reflect the twists and turns of their fortunes and 
swings of their moods and attitudes. If we analyse the role of young Lucius, we see that he functions less to 
advance the plot than to provide a reflection on the events that unfold. The boy crosses between fictional 
spaces, both deliberately and by acts of imagination. Taymor’s film reflects the director’s particular vision. 
She observes that “the journey of the young boy from childhood innocence to passive witness and finally 
to knowledge, wisdom, compassion and choice” operates as the film’s “counterpoint to Shakespeare’s 
dark tale of vengeance” (Taymor, Interview185). Indeed young Lucius functions as virtual “eyes” of the 
film, and becomes the medium through which we ourselves witness, and may also decide to exit from,’ 
what the film constructs as history. 


There are multiple thought-provoking “penny arcade nightmares” (hereafter referred to as PANS) 
which function as both interpolations on the Shakespearean playtext. The fourth PAN in the film, in which 
the rape of Lavinia is visualised through surreal images, is the most powerful interpolation. The rape of 
Lavinia is interwoven with the rape of Philomel in the woods as mutilated Lavinia tries to explain what 
happened to her to Titus and Marcus. Allusions to a number of Ovid’s tales abound in Titus Andronicus 
sometimes as passing references but more often in the ways characters explain and justify their experiences. 
Tereus’s brutal rape and silencing of Philomel, and the terrible culinary revenge exacted by his wife, 
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Philomel’s sister, Procne, is the source of the play’s primary plot. The Andronici men regularly draw this 
connection to explain what has happened to Lavinia (“sure, some Tereus hath deflow’red thee”, Titus 
Andronicus 2.4.26). When Taymor makes Lavinia re-experience the rape in a flashback where she frantically 
writes the names of Chiron and Demetrius on the sand, the scene cuts to a PAN. This significant PAN 
interrupts the flow of the narrative and forms a parallel directorial commentary on Shakespeare’s play text. 


A bombardment of surreal images of Lavinia’s rape and dismemberment mark the fourth PAN in 
Taymor’s film. These images re-enact the scene of her ravishment through specific symbols. Lavinia is 
visualised as an innocent “doe-girl”( visually fulfilling the metaphors of hunting and pursuit that mark her 
plot-line in the play text) trying to ward off the rabid attack of “‘tiger-boys” Chiron and Demetrius. The 
ferocious nature of Lavinia’s writing on the mud serves as a vehement and powerful answer to the ferocious 
and beastly attack on her by Chiron and Demetrius. Here we see Lavinia as a symbolic figure and as a 
character undergoing a powerful internal experience. As Taymor remarks, “I devised the concept of the 
‘Penny Arcade Nightmares’ to portray the inner landscapes of the mind as affected by the external 
actions...they depict in abstract collages, fragments of memory, the unfathomable layers of a violent event, 
the metamorphic flux of the human, animal, and the divine.” (Taymor, Interview 183). In this scene, Lavinia 
engages in a dramatic re-enactment of her ravishment and mutilation. Taymor says in her Interview: “All 
of a sudden it hit me during the editing that the right place for that PAN was in the flashback, as Lavinia is 
writing in the sand with the stick. I love it there because when a woman has to testify at a rape trial she is 
re-experiencing the rape” ? (30). 


In the Penny Arcade Sequence, the scene cuts to a blue-toned shot of Lavinia on a tree stump 
wearing a white dress that billows upwards. Lavinia’s pose alludes to Marilyn Monroe allowing a draft of 
air to puff up her summery dress in The Seven-Year Itch (1955)? Immediately Lavinia is paralleled with an 
icon of feminine sexuality and subsequently as an innocent victim, as the head of the doe suddenly appears 
on her shoulders. At either side of Lavinia in the sequence are pouncing tigers (representing Chiron and 
Demetrius) — echoing Titus’s comment that ‘Rome is but a wilderness of tigers’ (3. 1. 53) and later in the 
film, Elder Lucius’s comment on Tamora as the “ravenous tiger”. 


While analysing the fourth PAN, it becomes evident that the Ovidian story that may matter more 
to Taymor is the story of Daphne. A quick glimpse of the story will help us to understand its role in 
Taymor’s Titus. Pursuei by a rapacious Apollo (the patron god of art and letters), the reluctant Daphne 
flees and the river god Peneus, to protect her, transforms her into a laurel tree. Catching her just before the 
transformation is complete — her hair and hands turned to branches, while her heart still “panted in th’ 
unfinish’d part” — Apollo vows he will have her, if not as his love then as his emblem, a trophy of sorts. 
The fourth PAN connects the Daphne motif with visual allusions and significantly enough, Lavinia is 
visualised as Daphne. As we first see the maimed Lavinia after her rape, here the Daphne motif shockingly 
reflects itself. 


Shot mostly from below, Lavinia is posed on a stump (a visual pun for the laurel and for 
dismemberment), at the marshy edge of a river. This is a beautiful image of her helpless figure on a tree- 
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stump in the midst of a swamp — an image which hauntingly resonates the playtext’s association of 
Lavinia with looped branches and a muddy spring — Taymor “cleans up” her Lavinia. The black twigs are 
artfully bound to her bloody wrists and her straggles of black hair replicate the shape of dead branches 
around her. The image results in a conversion of Lavinia into a symbol of martyred innocence. It is to be 
noted that in the film the very representations of violence is critiqued by aestheticizing many of the play’s 
horrifying moments. The image of Lavinia after her rape and mutilation is deeply disturbing yet eerily 
beautiful — she is visualised in a white gown with her amputated hands replaced by twigs. 


Almost at the centre of Titus Andronicus lies the unrepresentable rape of Lavinia. Angrily debated 
by the brothers Bassianus and Saturninus, the term “rape” has several symbolic connotations. 


Saturninus: 
Traitor, if Rome have law or we have power 
Thou and thy faction shall repent this rape. 
Bassianus: 
“Rape” call you it, my lord, to seize my own, 
My true betrothed love, and now my wife? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Meanwhile am I possessed of what is mine. (Titus Andronicus 1. 2. 408-13). 


Later in the play, rape as abduction is replaced by rape as sexual violation through use of brutal 
force upon its victim followed by amputations of Lavinia’s tongue and hands. In spite of the evident 
attention lavished on Lavinia in the film, Julie Taymor felt that the rape was not the key to her attraction to 
the play, nor had she been particularly aware of her position as a woman directing a male-authored rape 
scene. Instead, she chose to direct Titus because she had “never been shocked by something [she read] 
before...[She had] never seen any dissertation on violence as complete as Titus” (qtd. in Aebischer, “Woman 
Filming Rape” 146). If the director chooses to film the rape which is elided in the playtext and to represent 
the dismemberment realistically, she lays herself open to the charge of showing “unnecessary” graphic 
violence. If, on the other hand if she decides to avoid a direct representation of the rape and to stylise the 
dismemberment, she may be criticized for softening the violence and horror and the central dramatic event 
may not be able to leave its mark in the audience’s consciousness. Another problem facing the woman 
director is the play’s emphasis on Lavinia’s rape as an assault on the Roman body politic and this invites a 
“political representation of Lavinia’s personal violation.” (Aebischer, “Woman Filming Rape” 138). 
Taymor’s own potential feminist awareness and her desire to remain faithful to the play’s foregrounding of 
Lavinia does not allow her to treat Lavinia’s injuries and suffering in a casual manner. 
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Upon discovering Lavinia after her rape, Marcus delivers a voice-over monologue. The monologue, 
though cut down, focuses on the playtext’s exploration of the violence that hides behind the fetishised male. 
gaze. By alternating shots of the stunned Marcus with shots of the disturbingly beautiful figure of Lavinia 
whose mutilated hands have been replaced by twigs, Titus explores the Shakespearean play text’s morbid 
fascination with and metaphorical beautification of the maimed female body. Lavinia in Taymor’s version, 
emerges not only as an icon of damaged femininity but also as an emblem of the mutilated Roman body 
politic. The spectator is torn between compassionate and aesthetic pleasure as the film attempts to read her 
wounds metaphorically. This attempt on the part of the director to explore beauty and horror and strike a 
balance between the focus on Lavinia’s individual suffering and the overall plot is Taymor’s method of 
representing Lavinia. Through the use of camouflaging costume, prosthetics, hairstyle and camera-work, 
Lavinia’s grotesquely leaking body is restored to shape and beauty. She 1s able to attract a desiring look 
despite the mutilation and torture. 


Shared memories of violence and murder characterise the first PAN. Fiery images of limbs and 
torso of Tamora’s sacrificed son, Alarbus, make its presence felt in it. The images shift and blend into each 
other in a powerfully surreal manner. The first PAN serves to evoke the memory of Titus’s killing of 
Alarbus despite Tamora’s vehement plea to Titus to spare her son. The PAN, therefore serves to bring into 
play the motif of revenge and is a reminder that both Tamora and Titus would engage in an unending battle 
of revenge and horror. The second PAN of the film emerges from Titus’s own guilty conscience of killing 
his son Mutius in a wrongful battle against Saturninus. A collage combines the head of Mutius with the 
body of a sacrificial lamb evoking the story of Abraham and Isaac. Here, in particular, we witness a more 
even-handed approach to the revenge motif than Shakespeare seems to be aiming at in the playtext, as 
Taymor extrapolates from Shakespeare’s own silence on the subject (“the narrative”, Taymor notes, “never 
brings up the event of Mutius’s death once it is done”) * to claim for Titus a nagging “inner torment and 
guilt” that he does not appear to feel in Shakespeare’s play (Burt 310).The PANs may be considered as 
flashbacks only up to a certain extent. McCandless notes that the “ornate, static staginess of these images 
render them implausible as post-traumatic flashbacks” (501). Visually stunning, these PANS are a kind of 
expressionist collage that opens up layers of interpretation. 


As spatially and temporally the PANs are situated outside the “lived” dramatic reality of the 
characters, they impinge less on their consciousness than they do on ours. They, thus, allow us to speculate 
freely on the rage Tamora feels but does not clearly show, and on the grief Titus shows but does not 
necessarily feel. Shakespeare does not give Tamora’s motive for revenge the same legitimacy with which 
he later invests Titus’s claim. Taymor does. Moreover, she makes Tamora appear like a real victim and her 
indignation and contempt far more humanly comprehensible than Titus’s patronizing behaviour. Though, 
like Shakespeare, Taymor soon positions her audience on Titus’s side, she never entirely lets us forget that 
both camps are, in their way, equally barbarous. 


The PANs are dreamlike and mythic counterpoint to the realistic events of Taymor'’s film narrative. 
She creates filmic epiphanies of great power. One such epiphany comes in the scene when the Andronici 
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family members, devastated by Saturninus and Tamora, gaze together at their images ın a puddle. As Titus 
quietly asks them to “Plot some device of further misery,/ To make us wondered...”, it begins to drizzle, 
blurring the watery reflections of their images and then the image dissolves to that of the saint-like face of 
young Lucius looking at the rainbow from a window upstairs. This transformation somehow suggests that 
a resurrection of Andronici family fortune is perhaps possible. Such images bring to the fore moments of 
poetic intensity evident in great stage performances of Shakespeare’s poetic drama. 


Towards the end of the film, our sympathy for Titus is gradually dissociated. Around thirty lines 
of farewell speech to the dead Titus by Lucius, Marcus and young Lucius are omitted. Young Lucius in 
Shakespeare’s text wishes that he, himself, were dead “so you [that 1s, Titus] did live again.” (5.3.173). 
Though young Lucius of the playtext promises to do everything in his power to emulate the fallen Titus, 
the young Lucius of the film is given a distinctive character of his own. At the end, he promises to differentiate 
himself from his grandfather and father as he carries Aaron’s child out of the historical arena of human 
violence. The film ends as it begins, in the Croatian version of the Roman Coliseum, invoking once again 
the contexts of Italian fascism and warfare of the Balkans and finally superseded by the American frame of 
reference. Young Lucius’s exit here may be seen as the victory of decency over decadence. 


Over the sacrificial body of Aaron, the black man who becomes both Christ and, through the 
evocation of lynching rituals, the embodiment of white American culture’s collective racial guilt, the white 
boy (young Lucius) can pick up and nurture the black baby (Aaron’s son) in a brighter land of the future. 
Endearingly addressing his son as the “black slave”, Aaron strives to save his first born son and heir. As 
young Lucius exits with the son of Aaron, the film’s ending makes a conscious effort to move outside the 
frame of the filmic mise-en-sceine (composed of patterns of violence and allusions) and thus out of what 
that film has represented as “the last 2000 years of man’s inhumanity to man.” (Cimeaste “Mayhem, Madness, 
Method” 25.3) 


In the Interview, Julie Taymor was questioned: 
Cineaste: “Why confront audiences with such a bleak vision of humanity?” 
Taymor. Today there are bride burnings in India. There are honour killings in 


Arab countries. People kill their daughters, because the daughter’s chastity belongs to the family 
or the tribe. So these things go on now. ...People say, “My God, Titus killed his daughter.” 
Absolutely, he killed his daughter and they’re doing it today in Bosnia and in many Muslim 
countries. It’s seen as necessary...This is where all this violence leads you. (Cineaste “Mayhem, 
Madness, Method” 25.3). 


With the advent of digital technology, it was possible to contrive special effects as part of the 
mise-en-sceine in Titus. The PANS or cinematic montages, all computer-generated shots and animations, 
heighten the surreal, nightmarish reality endured by the characters. The sequences usefully (and perhaps 
forcefully) reflect the symbolic dimensions of the narrative trajectory. The emotional experience of the 
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film is an unpredictable, wild ride and its insights into human nature are unsettling and deeply disturbing. 
Daringly facing the issues of violence and horror, Taymor uses the Penny Arcade Nightmares as devices of 
stylization that underscore the play’s dark humour and succeeds in heightening its profound impact. 


Notes 


1. For further elaboration see Pascal Aebischer, “Shakespeare, Sex, and Violence: Negotiating Masculinities 
in Branagh’s Henry V and Taymor’s Titus.” Henderson 122-23. 


2. For an elaborate discussion see Richard Burt, “Shakespeare and the Holocaust: Julie Taymor’s Titus is 
Beautiful, or Shakesploi Meets the Camp”. Richard Burt. Shakespeare After Mass Media 1-32. 


3. The allusion has been discussed elaborately by Cartelli and Rowe 87. 


4. See Titus DVD, Disc1, Director’s Commentary. 
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The Writing and Rewriting of Botswana: Ethnic and 
Global Contexts 


Arpa Ghosh 


Botswana has an attractive history. It has enjoyed freedom and steady economic progress post 
1966, at a time when its neighbour South Africa was torn by apartheid violence. In the fiction of Bessie 
Head such as When Rain Clouds Gather(1969) and Collector of Treasures (1977), of Alexander McCall 
Smith such as The No. | Ladies’ Detective Agency series (1998), and more recently of Michael Stanley (A 
CarrionDeath (2008) and the detective Kubu series)!, Botswana alters from an ethnic-tribal philosophical 
background with positive ideological implications to become part of contemporary, regimented, co-opted 
global discourse. 


In Head’s stories, Botswana is more than a backdrop; it is an intricate character. McCall Smith 
utilizes certain topographical and anthropological Botswana specialties to devise a detective fiction roughly 
of the British school. In Michael Stanley’s work, Botswana becomes a passive setting of exciting formulaic 
crime drama. The enigma of Botswana, central to Head’s tragic vision of African life, turns into a decorative 
component that gives point to the analytical narratives of McCall Smith and soups up the speedy, suspenseful 
crime-play of Michael Stanley. 


Botswana evolves from being to becoming. A bald, desert landscape with primitive, tribal people 
indifferent to the upheavals of neighbouring countries, Zimbabwe (north-east) and South Africa (bottom), 
gets written and rewritten for over five decades, till it is drafted into the standard global template of crime 
fiction. The remote villages of Head’s fiction take a backseat in the Gaborone-oriented Mma Ramotswe 
series. The 60s Botswana that inspired Bessie Head to toy with the idea of an alternate, autonomous African 
way of life, in 2008 redefines itself as the scenery of urban, corporate crimes. In Stanley’s novels we see a 
Botswana with prosperous diamond trade and backwater tourist spots in the north. The desert landscape, so 
central to the definition of African ethos, all but vanishes in Michael Stanley. The overweight detective 
Kubu gorges himself with bacon and steaks, in a scenario laid out strictly within the logistics of thriller- 
writing. 


Bessie Head’s A Collector of Treasures and When Rain Clouds Gather are deeply sensitive to the 
fine distinctions within tribal customs and beliefs, as also the discrepancy between tribalism as practiced 
by Botswana native folks and the exigencies of contemporary urban life in not-so-distant Johannesburg. 
As a postcolonial coloured African writer Head is perceptive to the hardship of women’s lives in Botswana. 
In the blurb to the H.E.B Paperback edition of A Collector of Treasures Bessie Head says: 
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There are some of the old African myths ... with themes such as the ancient pattern of tribal 
migration, and heathendom versus Christianity and witchcraft. And the last four stories ... all 
deal ... with a complete breakdown of family life.... All the background was given to me by 
women who rear illegitimate children on their own. 


Bessie Head’s portrayal of Botswana life is directly linked to her angst-ridden experience as 
coloured woman in apartheid South Africa. In Botswana, Head sees an alternate to the degrading colonial 
life of the South African black. When Rain Clouds Gather has as its controlling consciousness a South 
African refugee Makhaya who takes shelter in a remote Botswana village Golema Mmidi. First, Makhaya 
judges the Batswana. Finally, he becomes one with them, empathizing with their endurance and honesty. 


The story ‘Life’ in The Collector of Treasures explores the momentous differences between 
Botswana village ethics and Johannesburg slum existence. A Johannesburg good-time girl Life initially 
bows to docile wifehood, but rebels soon after reverting to polyandrous habits. Her husband, attracted to 
her nonconformism, finally murders her in a fit of sexual jealousy. The story ends thus: 


A song by Jim Reeves was very popular at that time: That’s What Happens When Two Worlds 
Collide. When they were drunk, the beer-brewing women used to sing it and start weeping. 
Maybe they had the last word in the whole affair. (46) 


Bessie Head penetrates the phlegmatic exterior of Botswana people to explore how their cultural 
convictions are allied to landscape pressures. Tribalism is not dismissed as blind belief, nor showcased as 
baffling primordial practices (as in McCall Smith and Stanley), but is portrayed as being conducive to and 
supportive of a unique life. In the taxing desert conditions, the community is precariously held together by 
shared beliefs and practices, even dark practices like child sacrifice and ritual killing. Head examines how 
tribalism stems from an environment that demolishes pretensions of modernity. 


Head’s informed portrayal of Botswana tribal history and sociology is neither a rebuttal to the 
empty-landscape novels, an integral part of African white writing, nor is it a rude, essentialist endorsement 
of the West’s clichéd view of Africa. Head 1s genuinely interested to portray a life that retains traces of pre- 
colonial anthropological distinctiveness. Botswana for Head is a model of alternate life, unhampered by 
demoralizing and debilitating colonial anxieties; a difficult, flawed model with its own challenges, but a 
model nonetheless. Head links Botswana to her vision of the African future that had seemed so distant to 
this unfortunate, exquisitely skilled artist, who died long before the dismantling of apartheid.” 


Her unique identity as South African coloured exile (offspring of white mother and black father) 
in Botswana places Bessie Head in a position to probe the contact lines between the two cultures. Sometimes 
the contact lines converge in strong multicultural identities, as in the cases of Makhaya the South African 
exile and Gilbert Balfour the English agriculturalist who stay back in Golema Mmidi to help villagers 
while respecting their cultural and religious beliefs, and finally simply in a bid to be part of Botswana life. 
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Desubjectivization is an important plot movement in Bessie Head’s fiction. Desubjectivization 
marks the protagonist’s transition from individual subject position 34 man educated in Western norms, 
woman used to city ways % to the composite, collective identity of rural community, tribe, peoples, etc. 
When a protagonist fails to make this transition, he fails to survive in Botswana land. Notably, 
desubjectivization is a postcolonial narrative technique where individual characters often revert to ancestral 
and racial types in their bid to resist the negative forces of colonialism. The essentialism associated with 
this technique is however carefully skirted by Bessie Head. Her characters remain distinctively individual 
even after accepting communal and racial destiny. In a land singularly marked by the vagaries of nature, 
collective life and collective thinking are the chief modes of survival. To the South African exile (the 
author and her fictional protagonists) Botswana is an alternate existence. 


An interesting fact about the four writers Bessie Head, Alexander McCall Smith, Michael Sears 
and Stanley Trollip is that none of them is native to Botswana. Botswana is therefore viewed from the 
outside every time. Each uses the topography and anthropology of Botswana for his or her literary agenda. 
The affirmative political history of Botswana with respect to the major countries of Africa forms an intrinsic 
part of the fictional design of these authors. The ethnic aspects of Botswana life give a Botswana ‘feel’ to 
three fictional types: Condition of Botswana novel and oral tale (associated with African protest literature), 
detective fiction, and the fast-paced thrillér (associated with popular fiction). 


Alexander McCall Smith is a Zimbabwe-born white who taught law in the University of Botswana 
till his migration to Scotland. Michael Sears lives in Johannesburg. Stanley Trollip shuttles between South 
Africa and Minnesota. The work of these white African writers is sculpted in moulds of Western popular 


fiction. Their accent is on the popular and trendy, rather than dissent and protest. 
y 


MaCall Smith’ s Mma Ramotse series beginning with The No 1 Ladies’ Detective Agency unfailingly 
stresses the innate minimalism of Botswana life: 


Botswana, even if it was a land as wide as the sky and even if it was blessed by those great 
sunburned spaces, had fewer than two million people from whom to select a football team. That 
made it difficult to stand up to the big countries, no matter how hard they tried. That applied 
only to sport of course. When it came to everything else... Botswana could hold its own % and 
more. It owed no money; it broke no rules. But of course it was not perfect; every country had 
done some things of which its people might feel shame. (13-14, Blue Shoes and Happiness)? 


McCall Smith’s tilt differs from Head’s. Tribal and ethnic distinctions are missing from his texts written 
along the lines of children’s literature. If they put in an appearance at all it is to add to the local colour, 
rather than make a social point. Though Mma Ramotse has often been described as the Miss Marple of 
Botswana, the life and crimes surrounding her lack the turpitude and density of twenties Britain as portrayed 
in Agatha Christie’s fiction. Rather her detective agency is almost an excuse to craft a toy-land-like narrative 
of a peace-loving country. Mma Ramotswe is a Pangloss-like philosopher’ (cross-reference Voltaire’s 
Candide) who believes life is good and she lives in the best of all possible worlds: 
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‘No,’ she said. ‘Mma Ramotswe does not solve crimes. She deals with very small things.’...‘But’, 
she went on, ‘these small things are important for people. Mma Ramotswe has often told me 
that our lives are made up of small things. And I think she is right.’ (Blue Shoes and Happiness, 
54-55) 


What in Bessie Head is surface placidity veneering subterranean passion and violence becomes actual 
docility and serenity in McCall Smith. His series is peppered with lines like: 


Mma Ramotswe looked out of the window, at that square of land, at the acacia tree that fingered 
into the empty sky; a little slice of her country that she loved so much, Botswana, her place. 
(212- The Good Husband of Zebra Drive) 


McCall Smith’s approach is however utterly original in the context of literature associated with Africa. In 
the lean war-ridden years, Enid Blyton produced a similar dainty, feel-good effect with her fiction replete 
with delicious tuck-ins and cozy adventures. 


McCall Smith’s blend of an essentially crisp, reflective, dapper style and the emptiness of Botswana 
landscape stuns with its freshness and newness. Africa which was hitherto associated with protest literature 
‘(prison narratives, apartheid tales, slave narratives) or the diametrically opposed adventure-stories of the 
Jules Verne variety is here portrayed as a quiet, restful site where nothing much happens on days filled with 
musings of an intuitive, mother-wit variety. ` 


Another parallel is J. K. Rowling's Harry Potter Series which captures the imagination by its 
deadly combination of adolescent boarding-school stories popularized by children’s authors, and the Gothic 
fictional tradition enriched by the contemporary genius of J. R. R. Tolkien. McCall Smith’s billion-dollar 
concept of a detective agency (conventionally associated with British fiction) set with Botswana (associated 
with drought-ridden starving Africa, yet not quite, as it is free from the disgrace of African colonialism) 
recalls Rowling’s equally potent harnessing of boarding-school fiction with its ebb and flow of discipline 
and truancy, with the timeless, phantasmagoria of Gothic witchcraft and evil violence. The political history 
of Botswana helps McCall Smith to give shape to his singular vision. 


In the hands of Michael Stanley, Botswana crumples to a mere name previously promoted by 
McCall Smith. The economic and topographical counters of Botswana: diamonds, witch-doctors, racial 
memory and ritual murder % put in dutiful appearances as components of exotic crime-setting. Botswana 
is turned into a tapestry-like locale against which, murder, theft, and smuggling unfold with the typecast 
fluency of the western thriller. The authors of the Kubu series, while interested in capitalizing the international 
popularity of McCall Smith’s Botswana, are keen to veer away from the deductive approach of Mma 
Ramotswe, to the more inductive, action-packed, suspenseful approach of the American thriller. 


Kubu, the Michael Stanley detective, may talk about his indebtedness to a bushman who has 
taught him the basics of observation and tracking in Botswana desert, but Kubu’s methods are recognizably 
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western, just as Mma Ramotswe’s and Mma Makutsi’s reflections are recognizably western. In the hands 
of McCall Smith and Michel Stanley, Botswana in particular and Africa in general are cast into more 
popular and assimilationist fictional moulds. Publishing houses play an exciting role in this writing and 
rewriting of Botswana. ' 


The African Writers Series has played a major role in the publication and marketing of When Rain 
Clouds Gather and Collector of Treasures. AWS is a niche publication house associated with the painstaking 
promotion of African black and coloured writers. Its get-up, cover design, quality of paper etc is modest 
and humble, compared to the more glamorous global publishing houses. The No. I Ladies’ Detective 
Agency was first published in soft-cover in Scotland by Polygon, Edinburgh but subsequently taken over 
by Anchor books Edition, a division of Random House, Inc., New York, in August 2002. The cover designs 
of Mma Ramotswe series has a petite, stylized look that presents a domesticated, picture-postcard version 
of Africa. A Carrion Death was first published in Great Britain in 2008 by Headline Publishing Company 
by arrangement with Harper Collins Publishers. Keeping the cartoon-like illustrations in the forefront the 
Detective Kubu series has an angry, eerie black-red colour background as its cover design that ties up with 
the blood, gore, action genre of thriller-writing Michael Stanley’s novels subscribe to. 


In Bessie Head’s sixties’ fiction, Botswana is associated with freedom and haven from colonial 
angst. In the comic, stylized and mannered writing of McCall Smith, the setting flattens to domesticated, 
Toyland scenery. Finally, Botswana becomes a ubiquitous landscape with local-colour sign-posts to facilitate 
Michael Stanley’s blood-and-gore, highly mechanized, corporate crime themes. In the writing and rewriting 
of Botswana, globalization fossilizes and to a great extent erases the cultural and tribal marks of an indigenous 
people, unveiling the entente between literature and hard-nosed global book-trade. 


Notes 
! Publication details of all major texts are provided in the penultimate paragraph of the paper. 


? Born in 1937, Bessie Head died at the age of 49 under tragic circumstances in the year 1986. Apartheid 
was dismantled in 1991. Regarding her identity as writer Head says, “I have so often been referred to as 
‘the Botswanian writer’ while in reality the Botswana personality isn’t as violent as me”. — Bessie Head, 
“An African Story,” Listener, (30 Nov. 1972), 735, p. 136. 


3 Alexander McCall Smith, Blue Shoes and Happiness. GB: Polygon, 2006. 


* Pangloss is a character created by Voltaire in his novel Candide. Irrepressibly optimistic, Pangloss’s 
favourite stance is: we live in the best of all possible worlds. 
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5 Alexander McCall Smith, The Good Husband of Zebra Drive, GB: Polygon, 2007. 
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